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There will be a sure welcome from our readers to 
the fresh contributions from Dr. Newman Hall, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Colonel Paul H. Hayne, and 
Mr. Dwight L. Moody, in addition to the other well- 
known and more frequent contributors whose names 
are seen on Our pages this week. 


pee eee e: i 


In this Thanksgiving season we give prominence 
to articles in enforcement of the duty of thankful- 
ness, and in illustration of its old-time methods of 
expression in New England— where tthe annual 
Thanksgiving Day has beef more prominent than 
elsewhere for several generations. We believe that 
the drift of our columns this week will find approval 
with warm-hearted readers in all parts of our com- 
mon country ; for thankfulness to God is neither the 


duty nor the habit of the people of any one portion 
of our land alone. 


~ All of our readers who have read or who have 
heard about New England Bygones—a series of 
truthful and pleasing sketches of life in New Hamp- 
shire forty years ago—will be glad to see a fresh pic- 
ture, from the same pen, in Old-time Thanksgiving 
Dinners, by E. H. Arr. It is an open secret that 
the writer is Mrs. Rollins, wife of the Hon. E. A. 
Rollins, of Philadelphia. No better presentation of 
the purest sentiment of old-time New England life 
has been made by any of the children of that region 
than those which Mrs. Rollins has given to the public. 





After 1881 there will once more be practical uni- 
formity in America in the lessons of the Interna- 
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Committee’s return to the plan of leaving no blank 
Sundays—which worked so well for the first seven 
years—meets general approval. The National Sun- 
day-school Teacher has now adopted the lessons 
agreed on by the principal publishers for the four 
blank Sundays of 1881, with the exception of the 
first of the four, for which it substitutes John 8 : 
31-36, under the title of “ Bond and Free ”—proba- 
bly intending to have total abstinence taught from it. 


True Christian enjoyment is rarely found in the 
possession of earthly good, to the same extent as in 
trial and want. As one comes to a sense of earthly 
independence, there is commonly a loss of de- 
lightful spiritual dependence. As Charles Kingsley 
says: “The less hope, the mog faith. God knows 
what is best for us. I am sure we do not. Con- 
tinual resignation, I begin to find, is the secret of 
continual strength. ‘Daily dying,’ as Boehmen in- 
terprets it, ‘is the path of daily living.” The more 
we have, the poorer we are. The poorer we are, the 
more we have that is worth having. “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor in this world””—the poor in wealth 
and honors and health and earthly success—“ rich 
in faith?” Is there any doubt on that point? 
There oughtn’t to be. 


A recent compiler of hymns for public worship has 
given as a reason for including so few of the modern 
Sunday-school hymns in his collection, that he finds 
that not many of these seem “ to have the quality of 
immortality in them.” The “quality of immor- 
tality”! Well, how is it about the truths of immortality 
in those hymns? That is a great deal more impor- 
tant than the “quality of immortality.” It is the 
immortality of the child, rather than the immortality 
of the hymn, that ought to be looked to when you 
are making or picking a hymn for the little ones. 
How would it do to apply that test, of the “ quality 
of immortality,” to a sermon, or to an editorial, or 
even to a spelling-book? The best hymn for us to 
sing in our Sunday-school, or in our church, next 
Sunday, is the hymn that is best suited to the needs 
and tastes of those who are to sing it that Sunday ; 
not the hymn that was best suited to the needs and 
tastes of our great grandparents, or that is likely to 
be best suited to the needs and tastes of our great 
grandchildren, or of their descendants to a thousand 
generations. The man who proposes to have the 
children sing no hymns that lack the “quality of 
immortality,” will be asking us before long to have 
our almanacs made on the same principle, or to look 
for that quality in the chickens we are to broil. 


At last the Bible is duly authenticated and ap- 
proved. The contest between religion and infidelity 
ought now to be called settled. The case was finally 
passed on, a few weeks since, in a Sunday-school 
convention in Indian Territory. After due delibera- 
tion it was formally resolved, “that the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures found in the volume called the 
Bible were written by divine inspiration, and are 
to be taught in our schools as the revealed word of 
God.” Now if a certified copy of that resolution 
can be forwarded to all who have been in doubt on 
the subject, and who look to outside testimony for 








evidence, what more is needed? Certainly that reso- 
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praiseworthy. If the Bible is dependent on out- 
side certificates, here is one that is explicit and em- 
phatic. But, after all, the best evidence of the 
truth of the Bible is in the truths of the Bible. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” It was 
when the Jews marveled over the confidence of Jesus 
in the truth of the Scriptures, without any reliance 
on the evidences furnished by human scholarship, he 
“having never learned,’—that “Jesus answered 
them, and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” There has never been any im- 
provement—nor is there likely to be—on that method 
of learning “ Christian evidences.” 

Forty-six years ago, when the American Sunday- 
school Union was organized in Philadelphia, Abra- 
ham Martin was chosen as its first recording secretary. 
He was then prominent enough in active Sunday- 
school work to be recognized as worthy of this 
national prominence. Only within a few days has 
this patriarchal representative of the Sunday-school 
cause entered into rest. He has been in the harness 
in all these intervening years. For a quarter of a 
century at least he has been known as “ Father 
Martin.” The echo of his loving and fervent pray- 
ers in the daily prayer-meetings, and at various 
public Christian gatherings, will never die out while 
any who have heard him pray survive. He was a 
welcome visitor at the Sunday-schools of the city of 
his home, to the last. For years his eyes—like those 
of Jacob—“ were dim for age, so that he could not 
see ;” but, like dying Jacob, his eyes of faith were 
clear, and his heart was warm. He could say in all 
sincerity : “The God which fed me all my life long 
unto this day bless the lads.” As an illustration of 
his patriarchal spirit, in visiting a Sunday-school not 
long ago, he referred, in his address, to one of the 
grandfathers in the school as his “dear young 
brother” whom he had been pleased to meet there. 
A benediction was the first impulse of speech with 
him for the last twenty years, on meeting an old ae- 
quaintance, or on making a new one. The proposal 
is not inappropriately made to raise a monument to 
his memory by contributions from the Sunday-schools 
of Philadelphia and vicinity; and the American 
Sunday-school Union will receive any proffered sums 
for this object. 


TWELVE TIMES A YEAR. 


"In thanking God for the fullness of harvest, we ~ 
ought to give the first = in our remembered 
blessings to the one tree which has borne fresh fruit 
twelve times a year for all the years of our lives, 
and for all the ages since it was planted of God for 
the supply of the needs of the first of our race. 

When God made man he put him in a garden he 
had planted for him ; a garden in which was “ every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food ; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden.” 
More than forty centuries after that beginning, God 
gave to the disciple whom Jesus loved a glimpse into 
the Paradise from which man’s sin had long shut 
him out; and there again “in the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, was there the 











tree wet life, which ew twelve manner rd fruits and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.” That tree 
of life is the Word of God. Its fruit is its nourish- 
ing and refreshing truths. The tree itself is im- 
mortal, “The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” The 
fruit is given afresh every season. In whatever 
month of summer or winter, of spring-time or 
autumn, the hungry child of God seeks fruit at that 
tree, his grateful testimony is unvaryingly: “ ‘Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them ; and thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” 
What fullness of harvest can compare with this? 

He who faiis to recognize the fact that the Bible- 
tree bears fresh fruit twelve times a year, will inevita- 
bly fail to veek fresh fruit there month by month con- 
tinually, and so will fail to find and use the fruit in 
each month which is to be found there in that month 
only. Many a man thinks that he knows the Bible 
because he has read the Bible through, or because he 
has studied it for years. But at the best a man can 
obtain from the Bible at any one examination of it 
only that which the Bible has to offer him for 
that examination merely. If that man should ex- 
amine the Bible at another time and under different 
circumstances, he would be sure to find something 
absolutely new and fresh in its pages; something 
which it did not have to offer to him before. 

Old Thomas Fuller tells, in this line, of finding a 
new truth in his Bible this morning which he never 
saw before, although he had often read in that place 
before. His conclusion is, that there is a veil over 
the Bible text which is at first seen through but 
dimly, and is gradually worn away by much reading. 
This is akin to the idea of the old palimpsest manu- 
scripts, where one writing was laid over another, and 
only after each upper one had been examined and 
removed, could that which was below it be seen 
and read. But, after all, the better figure is the 
Bible figure, of the tree bearing twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielding its fruit evéry month. The Bible 
is a living organism. It has all of life in it thata 
tree has. In this it differs from every other book. 
In this it shows its peculiar, its exceptional, its pre- 
eminent inspiration. In this it proves itself the 
Word of God. And because of this it gives forth 
fresh buds and leaves and flowers and fruit con- 
tinually, to those who seek among its laden branches 
with longing hearts and hungry souls. 

He who, in a reverent and truth-seeking spirit, 
comes to the Bible in his daily morning reading, will 
find a very different truth presented to him in a 
given passage, from that which he would find in the 
same passage if he sought it in his evening reading. 
And every morning and every evening of the year 
would give to him another truth from that very pas- 
sage, if he should read it each succeeding day anew. 
If he comes to the Bible in prosperity or in adver- 
sity, in hope or in disappointment, in the joy of grati- 
fied affection or in the loneliness of bereavement or 
betrayal, in the hour of doubt, or of sickness, or of 
danger, or of remorse, or of penitence, or of anxiety 
from any cause, he will find on the overhanging 
boughs of this tree of life the very fruit to meet his 
want and to satisfy his need. 

It was not mere child’s play for the old New Eng- 
Jand preachers to preach ten, twenty, thirty sermons 
* from the same text—as was many times the éase. They 
found something fresh in every new examination of 
that text. And their people were by no means the 
sufferers from this new gathering, by the pastors, of 
the fresh fruit of the tree of life which would have 
been lost to them if it were left unplucked. Dr. 
James W. Alexander, in his Thoughts on Preaching, 
counsels young ministers to be careful not to get into 
ruts of thought; not to be always saying the same 
thing in the same way. And as a help to constant 
freshness, he points them to the Bible for their 
themes of thought. That is the only Book, he 
says, which gains in freshness by repeated study. 
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of study on his Fon Testament commentary, he 
said that the predominant thought with him was, 
how little he had yet learned from those pages, or 
about them, in comparison with what there was to 
be learned. And after Professor Stowe had gone 
over the Bible in the original, word by word, in its 
critical examination for its teaching, his. testimony 
was, that on each re-examination of every text he 
found more that was fresh there than he had ever 
found before; and that he was now convinced that 
life would be too short to enable him to get at all the 
meaning in the simplest passage of the Word of God 
—or, in other words, to gather all the fruit of that 
tree which yields a new harvest twelve times a year. 

There is no danger of studying too much about 
Joseph, or about Moses, or about David, or about 
Paul, from the Bible story. The teachers will never 
find that they have learned all there is to learn on 
that subject. The scholars will never come to feel 
that they know all that can be taught them concern- 
ing that character. The more the teachers or schol- 
ars study, the more they will want to study in any 
direction. The first Bible lesson of such a series will 
always be less fresh than the next one, and so on in- 
terminably. The average teacher or scholar will 
begin to gain iu the power of Bible study, and in the 
love of it, just as soon as he begins. to study the 
Bible. And the best furnished teacher, the most 
thorough and accomplished Bible scholar, will gain 
more from each re-examination of a portion of 
Scripture most familiar to him than would be pos- 
sible if he had not studied it so many times already. 

How grateful you 8ught to be for all the fruit you 
have harvested this year from the Bible-tree! But 
remember that you have not got to wait until next 
spring before you gather a fresh supply from the 
same source. The Bible-tree is not only an ever- 
green ; it isacontinual fruit-bearer. It bears twelve 
manner of fruits, and it yields its fruit every month. 
A prime cause of your thanksgiving rejoicings, 
therefore, should be for the Bible fruit you have had 
thus far this year, and for the further supply you 
may have ony month of the esate winter. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Bible geography has a larger place in Bible study than 
ever before ; and it can occupy a very important place in 
rendering more vivid the Bible story, without lessening 
the prominence of the Bible teachings. Frequent calls 
are made on us for information as to the best maps and 
other helps to an understanding of Bible geography. 
Thus from a Church of England rectory in Canada there 
comes this request : 

There is something we want, and perhaps you can tell us if 
it is to be had or not. What we would like to own is a plane 
of the country of Palestine; not a flat map, but something 
showing the valleys, plains, and mountains, and the rivers and 
lakes—a little model. You will probably know what we mean, 
and the proper name of it. I find that the class eagerly take 
up this sort of thing. They can all make such a map now of 
sand, rocks, and shells, on a sheet of zinc, but we are not 
accurate enough, and as we believe in accuracy we ‘ask you 
about the raised map. 

Schotte’s relief-map of Palestine after Van de Velde, 
meeting the requirements of our correspondent, is for 
sale in this country by B. Westermann & OCo., of 838 
Broadway, New York. Its size is 22 by 17 inches, its 
price is $8.00. Its names of places are in German, The 
Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, published a reduced copy 
of this map, and a similar one of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
some years ago, at a cost of $1.50 each. These maps are 
convenient for the eye, although quite small for use in 
giving comparative measurements. They can be obtained 
of Dr, C, R. Blackall, of the Baptist Publication Society, 
No. 9 Murray Street, New York, and doubtless of other 
dealers in Sunday- “school helps and appliances. 

In the discussion of the Sunday-school library question, 
it is not always borne in mind that many schools have no 
libraries. Some schools are unable to procure them. 
Other schools do not want them—preferring papers for 
weekly distribution. This fact has an important bearing 
on all the estimates of the aggregate and the average 
number of books in the Sunday-school libraries of the 
entire country, A Philadelphia subscriber asks : 


Will you kindly inferm the writer through your columns about 





When Dean Alford had finished up twenty years 





what number of volumes the ordinary Sunday-school library 





consists of; or, if the answer be not easily obtainable, will 
you be kind enough to allow the query to appear in your cor- 
respondents’ column, and give some of your subscribers a 
chance to reply ? 

We have sufficient data at hand to enable us to answer 
this question as fairly as it could be answered by any 
number of special communications from particular schools. 
The number of books in an ordinary Sunday-school 
library ranges from one to three times the number of 
scholars who are there entitled to draw books.. Leaving 
out the infant class scholars, and the adult classes which 
do not draw books, if a school has, say, fifty scholars of a 
book-drawing age, the library would ordinarily contain 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty volumes, The Sun- 
day-schools of the state of New York, by their last pub- 
lished report, show about 806,500 scholars, with about 
876,000 books in the library. The Illinois scholars show 
about 503,000 scholars, with only 369,300 books in their 
libraries. At the West the custom of using papers instead 
of books in the Sunday-school is on the increase. If a 
school uses a library at all, it is, of course, necessary to 
have at least as many books in it as there are scholars to 
draw from uSnENeNy 6 a considerable number more. 


There are new things in the musical world as well as 
in every other realm. And some of the new things will 
make progress, while others of them will be thrown aside 
after a fair trial. Of one of the systems of musical study, 
which is far more prominent in Great Britain than here, 
an Iowa correspondent asks : 

Where, or from whom, can I get instruction concerning the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of music ? 

The Tonic Sol-fa system was introduced by the Rev. 
John Curwen of London, and was first taught by him to 
a small class of children, between twenty and thirty years 
ago. He next introduced it to general notice by the pub- 
lication of papers illustrative of the system. The first 
periodical that gave lessons in the system was Cassell’s 
Popular Educator. The central principle of the system 
is that of key relationship. The notation itself is a 
purely relative one; that is, the same phrase, or chord, is 
always represented by the same signs, whatever the key 
may be. The notes are represented by their initial let- 
ters. A Tonic Sol-fa college was established in 1859, and 
130,000 masters’ certificates have been issued by it. Over 
300,000 pupils pass through Tonic Sol-fa classes every 
year. The system has been adopted by the governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria, and by the school- 
boards of London, Wales, and Scotland. Most of the 
standard choral works have been published in this nota- 
tion, and there is a Tonic Sol-fa magazine published fort- 
nightly. The system was introduced tothe United States 
this year at Chautauqua by Mr. T. F. Seward, who still 
directs the study of those Chautauquans who wish to 
learn the system. Any questions regarding home-instruc- 
tion, methods of study, etc., may be addressed to him 
at Orange, N. J. 


Whatever Mr. Dwight L. Moody has to say on Sunday- 
school methods is sure of attention. Here is a charac- 
teristic suggestion from him as to a way of promoting 
good singing in the Sunday-school. He writes: 


Urge Sunday-school men over all this nation to have the 
children carry home their song-books, and sing at home. 
Churches and Sunday-schools lock up all their hymn-books 
six days out of seven, and the result is, very little is being done 
for home. Our singing would be so much better Sundays, if 
the children sang and played the hymns and tunes at home. 
I think that was the reason why we had such splendid singing 
in Baltimore. Bands and hand-organs were playing the tunes, 
and boys were whistling them on the street, and you could hear 
the songs on nearly every street you passed through. But the 
singing is getting flat again all over the country, in the 
churches. In some of the cities it is terrible. There is 
hardly a church in them that sings well—all the singers are 
gone up to the organ-loft, and many of them are unconverted. 
Now for the objection that will be raised, that the children will 
carry the books home and forget to bring them back. The 
way to meet that is, to let all the children buy their books. 
They are not so poor but they can do that. Or let the schook 
pay for one-half, and let the scholar pay for the other half. 
Then the scholar will own his book, and will take good care of 
it. Let the superintendent urge the seholars to bring their 
books with them. Let the school keep a few for visitors, and 
those who forget to bring their books. In this way, inside of 
six months we will have better singing by far than we have 
ever had in this country. There is no trouble in getting the 
people to get a book if we speak to them about it. 
trying this plan in our Chicago school, and it works. 
help it, 

We approve most heartily of this suggestion of Mr. 
Moody. His closing sentences cover the case. ‘There 
is no trouble in getting the people to get a book if we 
speak to them about it.” Where the plan is tried, “ it 


We are 
It can’t 





works : it can’t help it.” 
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HARVEST-HOME. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


O’er all the fragrant land this harvest day, 

What bounteous sheaves are garnered, ear and blade! 
Whether the heavens be golden-glad, or gray,— 

And the swart laborers toil in sun or shade :— 


Like some fair mother in time’s morning beams, 
When mortal beauty lured immortal eyes, 
Here, Earth lies smiling in ethereal dreams, 
While her deep-bosomed breathings fall and rise! 
Through half-closed lids she views o’er lawn and lea, 
Rich-fruited trees, vast piles of glimmering grain,— 
And from the mountain boundaries to the sea, 
Hears the low rumbling of the loaded wain. 


A magical murmur born of ocean-deeps, 
Blent with the pine-tree’s lingering music thrills 
Up the brown pastures to the trackless steeps, 
And hoary hollows of the cavernous hills : 
Far-fiashing insects flicker thro’ the grass ; 
The humble-bee with burly bass drones by ; 
Afar the plover pipes; the curlews pass 
In long lithe lines across the violet sky : 
A mellowed radiance rings creation round ; 
Plenty and peace the auspicious season bless ; 
The full year pauses proudly, clothed and crowned 
In consummation of high queenliness : 
All nature seems to throb with rhythmic fires ; 
Dawns rise harmonious; splendid sunsets roll 
Down to the chorus of invisible choirs— 
Strange winds in tune with Earth’s victorious soul !— 
Thus, on the verge of Winter’s dreary rest, 
Nature rejoices in rare pomps of power ; 
To breeze and sunbeam bares her prodigal breast, 
And robes in purple her last shadowless Hour. 
Ah, when Life’s autumn nears the eternal Main, 
May the Heart’s granary its rich depths unfold,— 
Brimmed with immaculate sheaves of heavenly grain, 
And flushed with fruitage of unfading gold ! 
“Copse Hill,” Georgia. 


A THANKSGIVING ADDRESS. 


“SERVE THE LORD WITH GLADNESS.”— Psa. 100: 2 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


The fall of the year has always been a time of glad- 
ness. Men have rejoiced because the labor of the year is 
ended ; because the patience of the farmer is rewarded ; 
because the fruits of the earth are gathered and safely 
stored for food. But such festivities have often been dis- 
graced and degraded by gross sensuality, and the Bac- 
chanalian abominations of heathenism. Our gladness 
should be godly. 

Gladness is good. God loves it. He has made all his 
creatures capable of happiness. Even things inanimate 
seem to share in the general joy. The valleys are covered 
over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing; “and 
the little hills rejoice on every side.” But God’s reason- 
ing creatures should serve him with the higher faculties 
with which they are endowed: with thought, emotion, 
purpose. In our gladness we should serve him; never 
letting our joy in his gifts lead us away from himself; 
being grateful to the Giver, and obedient to the Master. 
We should, while glad, ever serve him; and we should, 
while serving him, ever be glad. Consider: 


I. The obstacles to gladness in his service. Some 
say, “I serve the Lord, but with sadness—because 
(a) of the memory of past negligence: the fields I have 
neglected to plow, the seed I have failed to sow, the 
harvests I might have gathered, the damage I have done 
to the growing crops by careless footfalls and irreverent 
trespass. Or because (b) of my present deficiency of 
service: my furrows so uneven, weeds not thoroughly 
harrowed up, seed sparingly sowed, fields impoverished 
by my careless husbandry. Or because (c) of sorrows in 
the midst of service: the driving rain, the cutting hail, 
the wild hurricane, the clogging mud. But let this re- 
lieve thy sadness: (a) There is forgiveness for all the 
past. You lament it, confess it, renounce it, and the 
great Husbandman has pardoned it. (5) He bears with 
our present imperfection, he knows our intention, he 
pities our infirmity, and accepts us, not because of our 
poor husbandry, but through the perfection of his own. 
(c) And as for the frosts and thorns of affliction, he 
makes use of them to promote the coming harvest. “All 
things work together for good.” Therefore cease from 
thy sadness. 

Il, What is there in our service to make us glad? 

(a) The character of our Master, Men say of earthly 
employers, “It is a pleasure to work for, him—he is so 
just, considerate, kind.” And so it is a pleasure to serve 





God; for he is not a tyrant and hard task-master—seek- 
ing only his own advantage, careless of the. interests of 
those who serve him—but he is our Father! 

(5) The nature of his service. It is all reasonable and 
beneficent. There is not a command which is not a 
boon. Whatever we do for him is an advantage to our- 
selves. Some who labor on another man’s estate have a 
small garden of their own, which they cultivate during 
spare hours. But every action by which we serve God is 
improving our own property. We benefit ourselves in 
obeying him. His service is perfect freedom. 

(c) The abundance of the harvest. This is nothing less 
than life eternal. ‘“ He that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
theSpirit reap life everlasting ”—the life of love and purity 
and communion with God, and enjoyment of him, which 
will progress and be perfected in heaven. The harvests of 
earth are consumed and disappear, but this harvest will 
endure forever and ever. May we not, contemplating 
what God is, what his service is, what the harvest is, 
“serve the Lord with gladness ” ? 

III. The advantages of serving the Lord with gladness : 

(a) To ourselves. Gladness is good in itself. Glad 
service benefits us, because its moral effect is better on 
our character. It promotes love, and love stimulates 
service, and service causes increase of spiritual culture 
and ripeness of heavenly fruits. 

(5) To others. We shall render better service to others 
when glad than when melancholy. Sadness makes us 
selfish: we are not free to think of helping others when 
depressed ourselves. Also, gladsome service allures others 
to join us, that they may share in our cheerfulness. 
A religion that is gloomy will not lead people to say, 
“ We will go with you.” 

(ec) To God. A cheerful workman will do more work, 
and do it better. Also, God’s glory is promoted. It is not 
for the credit of any employer when his servants work 
for him with tears and groans. Joyful servants proclaim 
a good master. Also, God’s joy is increased. Heis happy 
in the happiness of his creatures. His glory cannot be 
separated from their good. If there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over a sinner repenting with cries 
and tears, how much more over sinners when they rejoice 
with cheerful songs ! 

IV. How, then, are we to serve the Lord with gladness? 

(a) By stronger faith in what God does. Let us realize 
what Christ is to us—the efficacy of his redemption, the 
tenderness of his sympathy, his risen life and intercession. 
Stronger and more enlightened faith in him will help us 
to gladness in serving him. 

(b) By greater diligence in what we do. Work more 
and better, and you will be more happy. He that doeth 
his will shall know of the doctrine ; he that is diligent in 
the service shall drink of the gladness. Looking back is 
sure to make the plowman uncomfortable. To long 
after forbidden pleasures, to yearn after the Egypt we 
have left, to grudge the money we give, or the work we 
do for God, this is sure to hinder our joy. Let us serve 
with an undivided heart, and we shall experience un- 
mingled gladiress. 

What shall be said to those who are not servants of 
God at all? 

Serve him, and s0 be glad. Don’t wait for feelings. 
Don’t wait to be either miserable in penitence or raptu- 
rous in assurance. But begin at once to serve. Say, 
“‘ Whatever others do, I will serve God. I renounce the 
devil and give myself to Christ. Happy or unhappy, 
saved or lost, I will serve him.” You will soon be glad! 

Or, Be glad, and so serve him. You say, “ How can I, 
such a sinner, be glad?” Take your sins and sorrows to 
him. He will receive you, pardon, save you. Then you 
will be glad, and then you will say, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” Then you will “serve the Lord 
with gladness.” 

Serve the Lord with gladness, serve, and thus be free; 
Unreserved surrender—noblest liberty ! 

All his laws are blessings, each command a boon ; 
Sorrows work our welfare, bringing glory soon. 

Serve the Lord with gladness, leave the world behind; 
Sin and self renouncing, serve with heart and mind: 
Serving him in heaven, life is in his love: 

Endless joys are given, deathless homes above! 


Hampstead, London. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


Those who regard the old New England Thanksgiving 
as only a mixture of Sunday and the Fourth of July 
haven’t got at the real spirit of it, It was a great feast 
day; but imitators elsewhere, eat as much as they may at 
a sitting, have not been able to come at the real signifi- 
cance of it. The restrained exuberance of a people who 
habitually repressed their feelings, in the decorous and 
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God-fearing dissipation of one day in the year, is difficult 
to convey to those unfamiliar with Puritan society, 

When I was a boy on the hills of Western Massachu- 
setts, I had no idea that there could be any other day so 
signally set apart by Providence for the enjoyment of 
man, nor can I express the feeling of emancipation there 
wasin theday. I do not suppose, in fact, that I regarded 
it as an emancipation, for we had a wholesome awe of it 
and its delights, but it somehow cast a warm glow upon 
life that lit up all the storms and darkness of November 
and December. Much more than this, indeed, it was 
the point of hope and the point of departure of the 
entire year. Half the year dated to and from it. There 
was certain farmers’ work that must be done before 
Thanksgiving, and I cannot say that we didn’t earn the 
liberty of the day by hard work. All social plans were 
made to fit in to it; and I think the young people looked 
forward to it as a hopeful time, when an access of cour- 
age would be given to one sex, and a gracious power of 
yielding to the other. 

The house had to be overhauled and caulked, and made 
ready for winter, as carefully as a ship for an arctic voy- 
age. It was banked up a foot and a half high with tan- 
bark to keep the frost out of the cellar; for in the cellar 
were stored the provisions for the long winter voyage, 
and if frost got to them the crew might famish, for they 
couldn’t go ashore in all that waste of snow. There were 
the bins of potatoes and turnips and onions and carrots 
and cabbages ; there were the rows on rows of deep shelves 
of apples, that glowed red and golden in the candle-light ; 
and there in the mysterious darkness was the long row of 
portly cider-barrels. It was good, sweet, temperance 
cider, all of it; it hadn’t the least tang when we began 
to draw it, and if it worked a little, unbeknown to the 
family, and got a little more strength and body day by 
day, and even became a little heady by the time of the 
vernal equinox, I am sure nobody noticed it,—I presume 
the taste and principles of the family “kinder” worked 
along with it. 

The corn was husked, the rye was thrashed, the cattle 
were. housed, the district school had begun, and the 
“chores”? at home that gave such a zest even to the rod 
and the red-hot stove of the little schoolhouse, and to the 
thrilling informatiyn annually learned and forgotten 
about the “pitch, pine, and turpentine”, products of 
North Carolina. Snow had fallen; in some places in the 
road it was already drifted; the sleighs were out and the 
bells ; and the shoveling of paths to the barn, to the shed, 
and to the road, was a regular occupation nearly every 
morning. The boy always liked the first snow, but he 
never liked the first shovel. 

Upon this wintry life Thanksgiving began to cast an 
anticipatory glow weeks before. One of the ingenious 
devices of the thrifty farmer was to set a “stint” of work 
for the younger members of the household, upon the 
accomplishment of which before The Day depended a 
continuance of the holiday for one or two or three days 
after it. Why, the boy alone, before the blessed invention 
of the apple-parer, pared apples enough in the evenings 
to make a string of dried apples that would reach round 
the globe, and, if eaten, swell up all the Calvin Edsons 
in the world to Daniel Lamberts! There was scarcely 
leisure in this busy time to read the jokes in the new 
almanac, the fresh literature of the year. 

Cooking preparations for the feast itself began in 
earnest at least a week before. Has anybody any idea 
how many pumpkins it took to make those sweet and en- 
during pumpkin-pies needed to carry the family with 
credit through this season? Does he consider the mince- 
meat to be chopped, for the other sort of pies, and for the 


sausages? Does he realize what the “ killing of the hog” 


meant, that great and solemn butchery, and how the 
hog looked as he lay rigid in his disagreeable death in the 
frozen back-kitchen? Does he know how many kinds of 
cake are indigenous to New England; and what the 
inventive genius of woman, confined for many genera- 
tions to pie and cake, can do in that line? Does he know 
how much oven-wood it takes to bake it? Does he know 
what it is to stone raisins—that tropical, longed-for 
luxury—and not eat any? Has he any conception of the 
feelings of a boy compelled to exist for a week in this 
Thanksgiving atmosphere—in the midst of the spicy odors 
of Paradise—and take it all out in the single sense of 
smell? 

The night before Thanksgiving was perhaps the best 
of the whole, the anticipation and excitement almost 
reached their climax ; it was the nocte tristi of the hens,— 
the hen-roost was invaded, and the boy could indulge 
his natural propensity for slaughter with a feeling that it 
was sanctioned by the Christian religion. The squawking 
was music in his ears, the cutting off of heads a bloody 
joy, the ludicrous attempts of the hens to go about with- 
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out any heads a source of inexhaustible merriment. 
Neither age nor sex was spared; youth did not excuse 
the rooster from quitting his perch at the sudden sum- 
mons in the dark, nor old age and munificence in eggs 
the venerable hen. The young rooster was indeed raised 
for this very night; and the old hen would do very well 
stewed, or inside of a so-called chicken-pie. A single 
lantern lit up the scene of murder, and the pure snow 
was gory with the witness of it. More chickens and 
turkeys met their death on this fatal night than the 
family and all their relations could eat in a month. 
Was this a wanton destruction? No, The fatmer felt a 
genuine movement of gratitude to Providence for all its 
bounties, and delighted to lay this sacrifice upon the 
altar, if I may so express it, especially as he knew he 
was going to eat it himself, and that all these things— 
thanks to Infinite Goodness—are good cold. I know 
one thing,—we entered upon Thanksgiving Day with a 
full larder, and a buttery stuffed with good things, espe- 
cially all the sorts of pie that bloom in the most- favored 
latitude for pie, that filled all the house with a sweet 
savor. No actual enjoyment in eating these things ever 
came up, alas! to what the boy’s imagination promised 

Undeniably the day itself had many of the characteris- 
tics of Sunday. There was only the indispensable work 
done. Breakfast was later than usual—not being at 
“early candle-light.” Preparations were made for going to 
Meeting. The Sunday clothes were put on. This, per- 
haps, most struck the boy with a kind of awe of the day. 
The best clothes were in his mind inseparably connected 
with religious services. Oonsequently it would seem a 
little sacrilegious to play in his best clothes. 

There was, however, no gloom about the house, rather 
a solemn joy, and a great expectation of an enjoyment 
almost beyond the deserts of men. The absent children, 
some of them with their children, had probably arrived 
the night before; possibly an uncle and aunt from 
“York State” also. Thore was a cousin from Amherst 
College, a still prettier cousin from Boston. Grand- 
mother had on her grandest cap, and sat in her accustomed 
rocking-chair by a sunny south window, her old heart 
warmed, till tears dimmed her glasses, with all the 
tender love that was lavished on her. The house was 
full,—full of warmth from every open wood-fire, full of 
comfort, full of people who were fond of each other, full 
of good odors of the bountiful preparation, full of love 
and sweet family fellowship. There was almost a demon- 
stration of the fondness for each other. The house was 
not boisterous, but there was a sort of social hum in it, 
and there were «niles everywhere, and loving looks. You 
who have never seen a family reunion of the old sort on 
Thanksgiving Day, do not know the depths of New Eng- 
land tenderness. 

Whatever the breakfast was, and it was abundant, it 
always had one dish,—chicken shortcake. I still believe 
that nothing else ever made is so good as chicken-short- 
cake. Whata lot of “dip” it had; and how it assimi- 
lated with the brown-coated, crystal flaked baked pota- 
toes! If The Times were a cook-book, I would give the 
recipe for it. But its moral quality I could not convey to 
any but a born New- Englander of the old days. 

Everybody went to Meeting, everybody young and old, 
except the mother or the trusted oldest daughter, who 
stayed at home to forward thedinner. The Meeting House 
was full,—fuller than on Sunday. Thesermon was a sober 
political “rouser.”” Was it Parson Hallock, or Parson 
Grout, or Parson Field preached it? It.didn’t spare the 
Ammonites, nor the Hittites, nor the other “ ites,’’ who 
had strayed away from the good old Federal principles. 
It set national affairs on the right track, and everybody 
felt better for it. There was no talk about preaching 
politics then. The town election was held in the Meet- 
ing House, where the voting was as orderly and as sol- 
emnly conducted as any part of the Sunday service. It 
was not improper there to treat of the duties of citizens— 
in a Federal way. 

It was all much like Sunday, and yet a cheerful Sun- 
day,—bright faces, greetings, and eager inquiries about 
“who had come.” After the service and the long, long 
sermon ended, we did not stay, as on Sunday, during the 
“intermission,” to eat our doughnuts and apples in the 
church, and nobody warmed a piece of half- frozen mince- 
pie on the stove; we went home, and went in perceptibly 
gayer spirits than when we came. 

Dinner was late—as late almost as three o’clock. 
Everybody was as hungry as if he had fasted for a year. 
There is no modern appetizer like an old-fashioned ser- 
mon about the Hittites. What a dinner it was, the 
blossom of all the year! What could the boy do with a 
choice of roast turkey and roast chicken and roast duck, 
with a chicken-pie to come? A dinner is nothing but a 
dinner any way, and no person at a given time can possi- 








bly eat as much as he expects to eat when his imagina- 
tion has been active on this subject for some time. And 
then the dessert! I remember a dinner at which an 
attempt was made to serve twenty-three distinct kinds of 
pie. Will anybody not born in New England believe 
there are so many kinds of pie? 

It was not certainly till after dinner (yes, there was a 
little cider, but it had not done much work yet) that the 
solemnity of the day could be fairly said to have broken 
away, and the friskiness of the youngsters began to have 
play. But by evening a real festive air prevailed, and 
even drew the old folks into it. Apples, cider, nuts, 
toasted cheese, roaring wood-fires, puss-in-the-corner, 
blind-man’s-buff,—most loving and affectionate revelry 
unrestrained till the great tall clock in the corner struck 
the awful hour of ten! 

This is a scant outline of the day itself. The Day 
After Thanksgiving was better for the youngsters, It 
was the real holiday, the day of merry-making, and kept 
as sacredly, though not at all solemnly, as the Thanks- 
giving. It was the day of visiting; of sleigh-rides and 
suppers at some convenient inn, where there may have 
been oysters, and perhaps their accompanying wicked- 
ness, a fiddle; of family and neighborhood parties in the 
evening. If I remember, even the children were allowed 
to go into the buttery. Good cheer abounded. The 
Dinner itself could stand many more attacks. There 
were at least two weeks of feasting ahead. And there was 
an atmosphere of thanking God for it and for the family 
reunion. 





OLD-TIME THANKSGIVING DINNERS. 
BY E. H. ARR. 


I used to hear old farmers say that the weather was 
“set in its ways,” and that the ground always “shut up” 
about Thanksgiving time. All northern country livers 
know what that shutting up means. Jack Frost flirts 
weeks beforehand in and out shady corners, while the 
splendor of field and forest deludes no one by its hectic 
outburst of coloring. To-day’s sunshine melts the rime of 
the past night; but it is in no wise to be depended upon. 
In vain the housewife blankets her flower-beds. To-mor- 
row she wakes up to find only little heart-shaped bare 
spots in the corners of her window-panes, through which 
she looks out upon a frozen landscape. Every leaf is 
gangrened, and every twig is as positive as an exclama- 
tion-point. ‘‘ The ground has shut up.” 

Then follows that new-born indoor life which, if well 
regulated, is like a smooth-flowing pastoral, with here 
and there a quickening of its rhythm. In the first 
autumnal freedom of this life from care is offered up that 
Thanksgiving which has become a part of the history of 
New England. In early times the religious fervor of 
Thanksgiving Day was far greater than now. When the 
gathered fruits of the earth poured into storerooms and 
cellars, the hearts of simple, ancient workers poured out 
in grateful worship. With lapse of years, family ties 
spread out; substance waxed fat; and by degrees the 
Thanksgiving, preceded by much slaughter, became 
what an old Puritan would have looked upon as a half- 
heathen rite. With all due deference, however, to the 
sweet piety with which these same Puritans observed it, I 
must confess that it is the flavor of smoking flesh-pots, not 
that of strong sermons, which has come down to me from 
my childhood Thanksgiving. 

Next to the religious aspect of this day, its best 
essence has always been its hospitality. It is the home 
rallying-point of disintegrated families—the altar from 
which the incense of affection goes up with that of baked 
meats, and kindleth anew from its yearly gathering of 
forces. ‘Going home to Thanksgiving” is the watch- 
word of many old New England families; and with 
them, for that day at least, the current of love flows 
backwards to the fathers and mothers, and the dear old 
grandparents, who sit waiting by ancestral hearths. 

Were the Thanksgiving dinners of forty years ago bet- 
ter than the Thanksgiving dinners of to-day? were they 
better than any dinners of to-day? or are they relished 
by the piquant sauces of indulgent memory? I think 
the dinners were in every way better—better in material, 
in make-up, in baking, and in serving. The sweet, firm 
fibre of their flesh and fowl had been fed upon sun- 
ripened grain and fruits. Their toothsome condiments 
and mixtures were the work of the skilled housewife, 
who, when her viands were ready, had a brick oven to 
cook and brown them in, as she willed. 

For skill of engineering, what could surpass one of 
these dinners? You remember how it was built up—by a 
great deal of work done on a side track. Perhaps you 
yourself helped chop the mince-meat, and, under sharp 
maternal eye, stoned the raisins. The oven quietly swal- 


lowed up, and as quietly disgorged. Save by the unusually 
sweet odors, much of the previous preparation hardly 
betrayed itself. But, on Thanksgiving Day, what hidden 
secrets of pantry and closet were revealed? The dinner, 
in reality the condensed result of many days of intelli- 
gent, persistent labor, passed, smoking hot, from the 
oven to the table; gravies and sauces glided in by side 
doors; pickles took their places; and you were as deaf to 
the grace as you had been to the previous sermon. You 
foolishly gave no heed to the dear mother’s often- 
repeated suggestion that the dinner had just begun. 
You ate freely of turkey and stuffing and side-dishes; 
and only slighted the chicken-pie because of a squabble 
over & wish-bone, which, undried, refused to break. The 
pudding proved to be what was called “filling ;” and I 
do not believe that a middle-aged, country-born New- 
Englander lives, who does not recall the exquisite pang 
with which, in childhood, a semi-circle of Thanksgiving 
pie was sometimes left upon a plate. A small girl or 
boy was seldom wnequal to an after dash at raisins and 
nuts; and never can die out of memory that supreme 
air of contentment which used, from the dear old grand- 
mother down to the youngest child, to settle upon a 
family, after it had partaken of a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Thankfulness took the form of rest. The-old people 
dozed, careful householder and busy matron let go the 
reins of care, and children dreamily floated through the 
afternoon hours of this memorial day. Nature herself 
seemed to abet their mood, and to mellow the atmos- 
phere both indoors and out. The happy season was 
lengthened by withholding of candles; and the bright- 
ness of sunset filled the room like a benediction. 

Better still, the beautiful afterglow of innocent, social 
life, of which the grandfather and grandmother were the 
centre, when nuts and apples were brought in, and talk 
pleasantly took the form of reminiscence. 

Best of all, that sweet and tender parting; when, in 
the later evening, the dear old folks sped the little ones 
with their blessing, and, crowned by the ruddy firelight, 
foreshadowed to these, the loitering young lovers, their 
own coming glory. 

When I say that the material of the old-time country 
Thanksgiving dinner was better than that of alike dinner 
of to-day, I know whereof I affirm. So much in my 
childhood did the best yearly products of the earth con- 
verge into Thanksgiving Day that it became to country 
boys a sort of fetish, to which objects were dedicated long 
beforehand with the prefix of Thanksgiving. Every 
thrifty home had its Thanksgiving turkey and pullets and 
pig set aside for careful tending, at the slaughter of which 
the young barbarians were always ready to lend a helping 
hand. They bad their own special wild-forage offerings, 
such as sweet-flag and nuts. They loved the previous 
mysteries and bustle of the day; and the wonder is that, 
out of so much carnal entanglement of it, they could 
carry into mature life, as they did, its pure, vivifying 
sentiment of heavenly worship and family love. 

You yourself, long ago, may have prowled, lantern in 
hand, in and out barns and sheds after unwary fowl 
whose fatness had marked them weeks beforehand for 
the sacrificial knife. What tidbits went, day by day, into 
the rounding out of such Thanksgiving turkies, gecse, 
and pullets as made gourmands out of the eaters of them ! 
How clean and innocent looked the inevitable, disem- 
boweled pig, which, with its flakes of white fat, hung, at 
the right season, before almost every farmer’s door. The 
roast of this pig—known, when served at a Thanksgiving 
dinner, as spare-rib—had been fattened upon buttermilk 
and corn-meal, Its best relish could be gotten by taking 
it on the sly, rib by rib, between thumb and finger, and 
dexterously sucking its inmost juice. Sweeter meat than 
that next its bone is nowhere to be found. As my grand- 
mother used to say of the crust of her Johnny-cakes, 
into every fibre of it seemed to have gone the golden 
glory of the corn. 

I am just as positive about the cooking as I am about 
the material of the dinners. The relish of the old-time 
mince-pies has quite passed into tradition,—those pies 
upon which our stalwart ancestors throve, and with 
which they regaled their guests. They have been decried 
because they have been misunderstood. They were the 
product of the skilled labor of the housewife, not the 
experiment of the handmaiden ; hence they have to be 
largely a thing of the past. Baked in brick ovens, they 
were no more like the thin, stove-dried, dyspepsia-giving 
abortions, sold in shops, than the Thanksgiving pig, fed 
by a farmer’s wife upon milk and meal, is like the 
poisonous swine driven through city streets. 

An impression in some localities seems to prevail that 
New England people have been, and still are, largely fed 
upon pies. The diet has also been strongly condemned 
'as unhealthful. It may beso. Still, with my own recol- 
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lections of them, I should be in a state of daily thanks- 
giving if there could as often appear upon my table one 
of my grandmother’s delicious pies. 

A true Thanksgiving mince-pie should be an inch 
thick, with a thin, flaky crust, tinted by its imprisoned 
juices, which threaten to break through, like blood from 
overfull veins; around its edge must be a slight crinkle, 
made by the tines of a fork, or caster-bottle cover, and 
in its top a hole here and there, from the stroke of a 
knife, to let the steam out. This steam, once known, 
can never be forgotten,—the intermingled exhalation of 
beef and pork, or suet, and apples and raisins and citron 
and sugar and spices, and boiled cider, and, in profane 
families, of a dash of good brandy. When you press 
upon its upper crust, there should gush up from the 
slashes a brown gravy, sparkling with tiny globules of 
fat, and deliciously scenting the room. Fortunate they 
who have been permitted to relish, with a slice of cream 
cheese, this healthful, bliss-giving pie. 

How, as I talk about such common things, the fashion- 
ers of them come back to me. Itjis like opening the door 
to a gallery of old portraits, from out whose dim per- 
spective wrinkled hands beckon to me; and, because 
I will it, lead me to old-time Thanksgiving altars,—altars 
before which ministered simple-hearted, unveneered, 
godly people, and whose smoking incense has been fil- 
tered by time intoa fragrant memory. Indeed, the glory 
of Thanksgiving Day is that heart, that core, of it, which 
underlies all outer crust of worldliness. It is born of, 
and takes hold utterly of, family life. Hence one is mi- 
serly of such customs of it, be they ever so homely, as 
pleasantly link him or her with the past. 

A little more than forty years ago I went, late one after 
noon, with my grandmother to visit a Mrs. Merrill, who 
lived at the top of Merrill’s hill, in the New England 
town of East Road. It was the day before Thanksgiving, 
and Mrs. Merrill, with her daughter and her sister, was 
busy making mince-pies. She wasa plump, rosy-cheeked, 
spry little woman; the best kind of a figure to put in the 
foreground of a genre picture. Hanging from a crane in 
the kitchen fire-place was a steaming pot, full of mince- 
meat, which Mrs. Merrill stirred with a spoon, and dipped 
into crusted plates, passed to her by her daughter Jose- 
phine,—a tall, thin, tallowy-faced girl, expert at cutting 
off superfluous pie-crust by running a knife rapidly 
around the edge of a plate. Before a table stood Mrs. 
Merrill’s sister, rolling out little pats of crust, sliced from 
a flaky lump into thin leaves, which she folded, and then 
unfolded, upon the plates, as they shifted through Jose- 
phine’s hands to the pot. The passes were made so 
quickly that they seemed almost like sleight-of-hand. 
The pies were baked in batches, and, just after we went 
in, the sister took one batch out of the oven and put in 
another. 

At first Mrs. Merrill proposed to go with us into the 
“foreroom,” but my grandmother told her to “ keep 
right on with her work,”.which she seemed glad to do, 
as the heat of her oven, she said, had gotten low, and 
must be “ brisked up with coals.” 

I sat and watched and listened to these women. They 
talked much of pies, and the mysteries of their making. 
Mrs. Merrill told us that “father” (meaning Mr. Merrill) 
had bought his raisins at West, instead of East, Road, 
and, though they were a cent higher on a pound, they 
wers not so good as those of the year before. Her boiled 
cider was, also, less strong than usual; hence she feared 
for the quality of her pies. She offered a taste of her 
meat to my grandmother, who smacked her lips, and told 
Mrs. Merrill she must be “ fishing for a compliment,”’ for 
no better meat than hers “ever went into a pie.” Then 
they all praised the color of it, and my grandmother 
handed the half-filled spoon over to me, which I lapped 
quite clean. 

Mrs, Merrill told us, in confidence, that she should 
have put a “little spirit” into her meat, had she not been 
afraid that it would “go against the grain” of her sister’s 
husband, who was a minister, “ one of the called kind,” 
and “a master hand,” she declared, “at a revival.” Oae 
was “going on,” she said, then at West Road, and she 
could not see what made her Josephine “so stiff-necked.” 

The pies were for early winter use. ‘“ Father” had 
put up a hanging-shelf for them in the garret, out of the 
way of mice; and she did hope they would “taste like 
something.” When it grew dark she told Josephine to 
“light up,” and the “tallow dip” only brought out into 
sharp -cut silhouette these quaint workers at their homely 
task. The fire glowed; the pot sputtered; the pies were 
shaped and baked; the women prattled. Then the father 
and the preacher came in, both stalwart and good-na- 
ture& The crane was swung back. Josephine lighted 
up the “ foreroom,”’ and shortly my grandmother went 
home. I left the actual scene behind me; but the pic- 





turesqueness, the spirit of it, brought out by firelight, is 
immortal, 

Dear old workers, with your dear old ways, my pen 
lingers lovingly over you. I remember perfectly how, 
as I went out from them to the top of Merrill's hill, the 
sharp peaks of a distant mountain range stood out against 
the sky, which was red with the after-glow of sunset,— 
rugged, yet beautiful. Just so, in the after-glow of life, 
stand out in memory such customs, with their expe- 
riences, as took root in the sources of rational enjoyment. 








FOR CHI.DREN AT HOME. 


RICHARD CONROY’S THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY. 


BY A. WESTON, 


“ Well, child, what are you standing there for to-day? 
Have you forgottem the days of the week? Bad sign; 
you'll never make a smart woman. It’s Thursday, and 
not Friday ; now be gone, and don’t stand there watch- 
ing me.” 

Richard Conroy, “ the old miser” and “ the screw,” as 
he was called by his neighbors, turned sharply round on 
the child, and gave her a look that would have frightened 
many an older person; but the child did not show any 
signs of fear as he continued in a louder, sharper voice: 

“Well, why do you stand there, why don’t you go? 
Have you been senttospyonme? ’Tisn’t any use, you’ll 
not find out anything more about methan you know now. 
I’m a miser,—yes, they all say so; I’m saving up heaps 
of money ; well, suppose I am, it’ll all go to keep up some 
lunatic asylum when I die. Nobody ’ll get any benefit 
from it till then. Anything more. Yes, I live on noth- 
ing four days in the week, and on the other three your 
mother cooks forme. Well, that brings us back to the 
starting-point. Why do you come to-day, when it’s not 
my market day?” 

* But, sir,” said the child, “it’s Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Thanksgiving Day, is it? well, I guess that’s as good 
as any other day.” 

“O sir, it’s a great deal better! and we thought you 
might want to have a turkey cooked.” 


“A turkey, eh? And what do I want to spend my 
money on turkeys for?” 


“ Because it’s Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Humph! so you’re going to dine on turkey, are you, 
because it’s Thanksgiving Day?” 

*O no! father’s been sick, and he says he can’t buy us 
a turkey this year.” 

“ And you thought, did you, that, if you could get one 
to cook for me, you’d be able to shave round it or hook a 
piece in some way?” 

“O no, no indeed!” said little Loulie; “we thought 
you might be lonely to-day, and that, as you didn’t go 
home or anywhere, you might want to make it as much 
like home as you could.” 

“ Home,” echoed Richard Conroy, knitting his brows ; 
“ how do you know I have a home?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” said the child, misinterpreting the 
frown, “I didn’t think you hadn’t any. I was thinking 
how much your mother would like to have you with her 
to-day, to help her eat her turkey; but—” seeing him 
start suddenly, “oh! haven’t you any mother either?” 

Richard Conroy was walking across the floor when the 
last question was put to him, but he stopped suddenly 
and began murmuring the two words, “‘ Home, mother, 
—mother, home.” Then, asif remembering the child, he 
looked up and said: 

** Well, I suppose every one has a rer some time 
during his natural life, and so, I suppose, I must have 
had one too; but,’’ changing his tone and manner to a 
sharper one still, “who told you to come here and talk 
about such things, eh?” 

“No one,” said the child bravely. 

“Then be gone.” 

“Then won’t you have a turkey?” said Loulie wist- 
fully, as she moved back a little. 

“Be gone, I tell you!” he fairly screamed, so that 
Loulie, really frightened now at his threatening aspect, 
moved away from the door, and started down the path 
with a sorrowful-looking face. Hardly had she reached 
the gate before Richard Conroy called her back, and, put- 
ting a bank-note in her hand, told her gruffly he had 
changed his mind and would have a turkey, but, as he had 
something else to attend to, he would like her mother to 
do some marketing for him, and she was to spend all the 
money he sent, and get what would do for a dinner of 
four or five persons, as he shoyld invite some one else to 
dine that day; ‘and mind,” he added, “that you don’t 
steal the turkey skin or anything.” 








Before night it was known throughout the neighbor- 
hood that Richard Conroy, the miser, had ordered a good 
dinner for once in his life, and that, being suddenly called 
from town, he had requested little Loulie to eat as much 
of it as she could, and to give the rest to whom she 
choose. “Only to keep it from spoiling,” he said. 

Day after day passed without the return of Richard 
Conroy, and when his house was once more opened, it 
claimed for an occupant an elderly lady with a pleasant 
face and snow-white curls, But her advent was not so 
great a surprise as the change in Richard Conroy him- 
self, who became more genial and contented, and in time 
was called even benevolent. 

It was all a mystery except to a favored few to whom 
Mrs. Conroy told of the reconcilation between her son 
and herself after a separation of ten long years. 

“Tt was a foolish quarrel, and I would long ago have 
told my son so, but I did not know where to find him, and 
so he came to me one bright and happy Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

She would say that, and then she would call to her side 
a bright little girl who stayed with her most of the time, 
and waited on her, and whom she had decided, in her own 
mind, she would educate. 

“Loulie was the means,” she would sometimes say, 
“that our Father used for bringing us together. Shesaid 
something to Richard that touched him, and made him 
think he’d like to see his old mother, and that perhaps 
she’d like to see him too, Oh, I wish I could make a 
Thanksgiving Day as happy for some one else as she 
made one for Richard and me!” 





THE LITTLE WOODEN CLOCK. 
BY AGNES GREGOIRE. 
A few years ago, in a great city, I chanced to pass an 
auction room, and, having a few hours’ leisure, I stepped 
in. 

“ Going, going, going, only fifty cents offered for a good 
clock! Will no one bid higher?” cried the auctioneer, 
his keen eyes glancing meanwhile from side to side. 

“ Say sixty, and give it to me,” answered an old man, 
whose white beard made his brown face look doubly 
brown. Something in his face attracted me, and, asking 
permission to see his clock, I crossed the reom with the 
old man. There I saw a quaint little wooden clock with 
delicate flowers and a text of Scripture carved upon the 
case. Seeing my interest, the old man asked me to come 
home with him and hear the story of his treasure. I went 
with him to a home of which the furnishing showed at 
once the comfort of its owner and the modesty of his life. 
Would you like to hear his story? I wish I could tell it 
to you as he spoke it, in his simple, touching way. 

“ Long ago,” he began, “when I was very small, my 
father lived in a little village near Paris. He was a 
schoolmaster, but had a gift for handling tools, and 
busied himself in all his leisure time by making small 
clocks entirely of wood; and so great was his skill that 
the rich people who owned homes in the surrounding 
country vied with each other in securing a piece of his 
handiwork, for while it kept good time also, the special 
beauty of each clock was its carved case, upon which, 
besides the daintily made flowers, the maker’s name was 
always cut. You see it here—Antoine Duval. But there 
was one other thing always there—a verse of Scripture— 
and while the good old curé lived all was peace. In time 
came a new priest of different feelings, and the texts met 
with harsh criticism when he saw them. Petty persecu- 
tions followed, and soon my father determined to leave 
the old home and seek a new one in America, Among 
his few goods he brought this clock, then unfinished. 
A stranger to all, he found no work suited to his strength, 
and when this dear clock was finished, he carried it 
around among merchants’ offices until at last he found a 
purchaser.” Here the old man paused, overcome by the 
memory of the past. “ Hard times came faster then, and 
before many months the father was laid away to rest for- 
ever, while my mother and I were left alone. I must not 
tell you all our troubles, but at last a blessed opening 
came, and the good God gave us comfort by our work. 
Then our one wish was to fiad that last-made clock, but 
never could we succeed. Years ago the mother followed 
her only love to his rest, and I stayed on. Yesterday an 
advertisement caught my eye; it was of a sale of ‘house- 
hold effects,’ and among the articles named was ‘a small 
carved clock.’ Need I say any more? You saw me get 
it, but you did not, could not, see the joy deep in my 
heart. To others it is only a little wooden clock; but I 
cannot tell you what a treasure it is to me. Never again 
shall the old clock leave me while I live.” 

The old man had finished his story, and I went on my 
way thankful for such a pleasant little recital. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1880. | 


8. November 21.—Joseph and bis Brethren 
9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh 


Gen, 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8 
Gen, 47: 1-12 


10, December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob..........0<00.-....- Gen, 48: 8-22 
11. Dee. 12.—Last Days of Joseph ............... Gen, 50: 14-26 
12. December 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

18. December 26.—GiIvVINQy......cccccccccccceccesccccccnccccccccss 2 Cor, 9: 6-15 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1880. 
Title: LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.— Prov. 
10: 7. 


Lesson Topic: A Blessing on the Penitent, 


Outline: 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, December 6: Gen. 50 : 14-26. 
penitent. 

Tuesday, December 7; Isa, 1: 10-20. A call to penitence. 

Wednesday, December 8: Rev.3:1-6, A reason for penitence. 

T huréday, December 9: Isa, 55: 6-13, The assurance of for- 
giveness. 

Friday, December 10: Jer, 31: 31-34, 
ness. 

Saturday, December 11: Rev. 2: 8-11. 

Sunday, December 12; Matt. 25: 14-23. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Gen. 50: 14-26.] 

14, And Joseph returned into Egypt, he, and his brethren, 
and all that went up with him to bury his father, after he had 
buried his father. 

15, And when Joseph’s brethren saw that their father was 
dead, they said, Joseph Mill peradventure hate us, and will 
certainly requite us all the evil which we did unto him. 

16. And they sent a messenger unto Joseph, saying, Thy 
father did command before he died, saying, 

17. So shall ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I pray thee now, 
the trespass of thy brethren, and their sin; for they did unto 
thee evil: and now, we pray thee, forgive the trespass of the 
servants of the God of thy father. And Joseph wept when they 
spake unto him, 

18. And his brethren also went and fell down before his 
face ; and they said, Behold, we be thy servants. 

19, And Joseph said unto them, Fear not: for am I in the 
place of God? 

20. But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as i¢ is this day, to save 
much people alive. 

21. Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish you, and your 
little ones. And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them. 

22. And Joseph dweit in Egypt, he, and his father’s house: 
and Joseph lived a hundred and ten years, 

23. And Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of the third genera- 
tion: the children also of Machir the son of Manasseh were 
brought up upon Joseph's knees. 

24. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die; and God will 
surely visit you, and bring you out of this land unto the land 

which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 

25. And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, say- 
ing, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence. 

26. So Joseph died, being a hundred and ten years old: and 
they embalmed him, and he was putin a coffin in Egypt. 


1. Forgiveness Sought, v. 14-18. 
Forgiveness Granted, vy. 19-21. 
Fidelity Enjoined, v. 22-26, 


2 
2. 
3. 


A blessing on the 


The results of forgive- 


Fidelity demanded. 
Fidelity rewarded. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen, 50: 15. Joseph will peradventure hate ws,—— Esau 
hated Jacob because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him: and Esau said in his heart, The days of mourning 
for my father are at hand ; then will I slay my brother Jacob. 
Gen. 27: 41.——Upon them that are left alive of you I will 
send a faintness into their hearts in the lands of their enemies ; 
and the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them; and they 
shall flee as fleeing from a sword; and they shall fall when 
none pursueth. Lev. 26: 36.——The wicked man travaileth 
with pain all his days, and the number of years is hidden to 
the oppressor. A dreadful sound is in his ears: in prosperity 
the destroyer shall come upon him. Job 15: 20, 21.——The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth: but the righteous are bold 
asa lion, Prov. 28: 1.——Thou... after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the 
day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 
Rom, 2: 14, 15.——The evil bow before the good ; and the wicked 
at the gate of the righteous, Psa. 14: 19. 


V. 17. Forgive, I pray thee——If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses. Matt. 6: 14, 15.——Be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. Eph. 4: 32,—Forbearing 
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quarrel against any : even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
Col. 3: 13.——If ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses. Mark 11: 26. 


V.19. Am I in the place of God ?——To me belongeth ven- 
geance and recompense ; their foot shall slide in due time: for 
the day of their calamity is at hand, and the things that shall 
come upon them make haste. Deut. 32: 35.——It came to 
pass, when the king of Israel had read the letter, that he rent 
his clothes, and said, Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that 
this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy? 
2 Kings 5:7.——It is written, Vengeance is mine: I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Rom. 12:19. We know him that hath said, 
Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
And again, The Lord shall judge his people. Heb. 10: 30. 


V. 20. Ye thought evil against me.——Every day they wrest 
my words: all their thoughts are against me for evil. Psa. 
56 : 5. . 

God meant it unto good.——-God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives by a 
great deliverance. Gen. 45: 7.——Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee: the remainder of wrath thou shalt restrain. 
Psa. 76 : 10.——He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who 
was sold for a servant. Psa. 105: 17.——It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted; that I might learn thy statutes. Psa. 
119: 71.——Let him curse. ... It may be that the Lord will 
look on mine affliction, and that the Lord will requite me good 
for his cursing this day, 2 Sam. 11, 12. 


V. 21. I will nourish ——Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you. Matt, 5: 
44,——Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Rom, 12: 21.——Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing: but contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are thereunto 
called that ye may inherit a blessing,, 1 Pet. 3:9. 


V. 23, Joseph saw Ephraim’s children.——After this lived 
Job a hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and his son’s 
sons, even four generations. Job 42: 16.——Yea, thou shalt 
see thy children’s children, and peace upon Israel. Psa. 128: 6, 
Children of Machir.——The children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh went to Gilead, and took it, and dispossessed the 
Amorite which was init. Num. 32: 39. 


V. 24. Joseph said unto his brethren, I die——I know that 
thou wilt bring me to death, and to the house appointed for all 
living. Job 30: 23.—By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for... 
all have sinned. Rom. 5: 12.——It is appointed unto men 
once to die. Heb. 9: 27. 

God will surely visit you.—— It came to pass, when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, ... for by strength of hand the Lord 
brought us forth out of Egypt. Exod, 13: 15, 16. 


V. 25. Ye shall carry up my bones.——Moses took the bones 
of Joseph with him; for he had straitly sworn the children of 
Israel, saying, God will surely visit you; and ye shall carry 
up my bones away hence with you. Exod, 13: 19.——And the 
bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out 
of Egypt, buried they in Shechem. Josh. 24: 32. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After Jacob’s blessing of Manasseh and Ephraim, he 
gathered all his sons, to tell them that which should befall 
them in the latter days. His prophecy forms the longest, and 
almost the only, poetical composition in the Book of Genesis. 
When he had thus blessed them, with the blessing to come 
upon their several twelve tribes, he charged them all, as he 
had already made Joseph swear, to bury him with his fathers 
in the cave of Machpelah in the land of Canaan. 
“And when he had made an end of commanding his 
sons,” “ he yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his 
people.” 

At Joseph’s command, the body of Jacob was embalmed 
after the Egyptian fashion; a process which lasted forty 
days. He was also publicly mourned by the Egyptians for 
seventy days. At the end of this period, Joseph obtained 
permission from Pharaoh to go up to Hebron and bury his 
father, according to his oath. A great company went up 
with Joseph ; all the chief officers of Pharaoh, and all the 
Israelites except the little ones, and all the chief men of the 
Egyptian people. At Goren-Atad, called the threshing-floor 
of Atad in our version (Atad meaning thorns), they made a 
great lamentation ‘for Jacob; in consequence of which the 
inhabitants of th illed the name of the place Abel 
Mizraim ; that is, Mourning of Egypt, or Field of Egypt. 
The position of this place is not satisfactorily identified. 

From Abel Mizraim the company returned to Egypt, as 
told in the opening of this lesson, 

So far as we know, the sepulchre of the patriarch at the 
cave of Machpelah has never been disturbed. Not improb- 
ably the embalmed body of Jacob is still there. Older em- 
balmed subjects are known to exist to this day. 

What has become of the embalmed body of Joseph is not 
known. The coffin into which he was put might have been 
stone or wood; probably the latter. The preparation here 
made seems to look forward to the carrying of his remains 


region « 


Joshua were they finally buried in Shechem. 


to Canaan ; and not to an entombment. Not till the days of 


life. He was fifty-six at his father’s death; which leaves 
fifty-four years to be summed up in this short passage. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 

BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D, 


Verse 14.—And Joseph returned into Egypt. From the 


journey to Canaan, whither he and the whole family, with a 


large Egyptian escort, had gone to comply with Jacob’s direc- 

tion to bury him in the cave of the field of Machpelah. 

This cave is one of the few places in Palestine about which 

there is no dispute. All agree that the Machpelah at Hebron 

is the veritable tomb of the patriarchs. 

Verse 15.—Joseph will peradventure. More accurately ren- 

dered, this is an exclamation: “‘ What if Joseph should hate 

us, and fully requite us all the evil,” ete. They rushed 

hastily to the conclusion that Joseph’s forbearance hitherto 

had been due only to the presence of their father, and now 

they feared the worst. How true it is that the wicked flee 

when no man pursueth ! 

Verse 16.—Sent a messenger. Rather, “a message.” The 

implication is that they were unwilling to encounter in per- 

son what they feared.—T'hy father did command. They knew 

what they would do, if they had in their power one that had 

wronged them, and they judged their brother by themselves 

Hence the appeal to Joseph’s filial reverence and ancestral 

piety. They recite the dying words of their common father. 

Verse 17.—Forgive, I pray thee now, the trespass. Jacob’s 

request assumes the right form, being an ingenuous acknowl- 

edgment of his sons’ wrong-doing without palliation or 

apology, and a petition for their pardon, The brothers 
faithfully repeat the language.—And now ; that is, in accord- 
ance with our father’s directions, we ask forgiveness.—And 
Joseph wept. A touching and characteristic feature. He 
might’have felt indignant at the implied charge of hypocrisy 
and revenge on his part; but he forgets this, and sees only 
the pitiable distress and fear of his brothers. Sympathy 
with their suffering overcame him, and he wept. 

Verse 18.—And his brethren also. Now they come in per- 
son.— Fell down before his face. Thus was fulfilled the purport 
of Joseph’s first memorable dream (37 : 7),—his sheaf stand- 
ing upright in the field, and those of all the rest making 
obeisance to it.— Behold, we be thy servants. An unconditional 
appeal for mercy. 

Verse 19.—And Joseph said, Fear not. What a burden 
must his first words have taken from their hearts! It was 
the strongest kind of affirmative answer. But he not only 
forgives, but assigns the grounds upon which it rests.—Am I 
in the place of God? The first one is that which is in all cases 
the chief ethical basis for the duty of forgiveness. “ Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord.” 
Whoever undertakes to revenge his private wrongs delib- 
erately puts himself in the place of God. The impiety is 
none the less real because it is unconscious. Joseph’s ques- 
tion shows how he shrank from such a thought. 

Verse 20.—Joseph’s second reason is a consideration which, 
though it did not extenuate their sin, might well soften his 
regret and allay their feelings.—As for you, ye thought evil. 
Better, “ye meant,” for it is the same word which is thus 
rendered in the next clause. The two intentions stand in 
direct contrast: one and the same act Joseph’s brethren 
meant for evil, but God meant for good. Joseph makes no 
sentimental denial of their sin, but at the same time shows 
that God overruled it to become the means of a great and 
widespread blessing. This is one of the numerous cases in 
Scripture history in which it is seen that the two doctrines 
which it is so hard to reconcile in theory, namely, divine 
sovereignty and human freedom, are as a matter of fact 
mutually consistent.— To save much people alive. The sin that 
sent Joseph to the Nile as a slave finally resulted in saving 
untold numbers from the horrors of famine. 

Verse 21.—Fear ye not. This comforting direction is sus- 
tained by a further assurance.—I will nourish you. The pro- 
noun being expressed in the original is emphatic. “I, even 
I,” the very one whom you dread, so far from visiting you in 
wrath, will furnish all needful support for you and your 
families.—Spake kindly to them.—This gives the s®nse, but 
the form of the original is striking, “Spake to their heart,” 
—words which coming from the heart went to the heart, and 
so did their office effectually. 

Verse 22.—Joseph lived an hundred and ten years. His days 
were prolonged for more than half a century after the con- 
clusion of his trials. There can be no doubt that they were 
peaceful and prosperous. The next verse shows that they 
were attended with one blessing that has always been dear to 
a Hebrew’s heart. 

Verse 23.—And Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of the third 
generation. More exactly, he “saw born to Ephraim the sons 
of the third generation;” that is, the sons of Ephraim’s 
grandsons.— The children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, were 
brought upon Joseph’s knees. Literally, “ were born upon his 


knees,” that is, so that he could take them upon his lap and 
fondle them. Thus he had in his lifetime an earnest of the 
promise (48: 19) that “a multitude of nations” sfould 
spring from his loins, in the fact that he saw five generations 








one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a 








Short as this lesson is, it covers nearly half of Joseph’s 


of one son and four of the other. Thus early began the 
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fecundity of that tribe which in after times gave its name to 
the larger half of the covenant people. And the swarming 
fertility which always has characterized the Hebrew race is 
found to date from their very origin. 

Verse 24.—And Joseph said, I die. That is, am about to 
die. The very words used by his father (48:21). In view 
of his approaching departure, he gave to his brethren and 
children an assurance and a command.—God will surely visit 
you-and bring you. Joseph’s dignity as prime minister, and 
the multiplicity of his secular cares, had not impaired his 
interest or his faith in the divine promise to his forefathers. 
He and his were well situated in Egypt just then, and prob- 
ably for long years afterwards; but there was something better, 
far better, in the ancestral promise. He therefore expresses 
anew, before he leaves the world, his firm conviction on the 
point. And lest the survivors should forget it, he made a 
singular provision. 


Verse 25.—Took an oath of the children of Israel. The 
matter of this oath was that Joseph’s bones should not be 
interred in Egypt, but carried back to Canaan whenever the 
people returned thither. The object of the oath was to bind 
the people by the strongest possible obligation. Well are we 
told (Heb. 11: 22), “ By faith Joseph, when he died, made 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and 
gave commandment concerning his bones.’ His thoughts 
were more on Canaan than Egypt, and he would rather have 
his body lie in the common earth of Palestine than in the 
stateliest and most massive mausoleum in the Nile valley. 
The subsequent history records that the oath was kept, and 
amid all the hurry and tumult of the exodus the people 
took these bones along (Exod. 13:19), and long afterward, 
when they entered Canaan, reverently interred them in 
Shechem (Josh. 24: 32). 


Verse 26.—And they embalmed him. A process unknown 
to the Jews, but familiar in Egypt, by which the body was 
preserved from decay.—Put in a coffin. The only occurrence 
of this term in Scripture. But there was no entombment. 
It remained aboveground an abiding memorial of Israel’s 
destiny. Long after Joseph’s death his lifeless skeleton con- 
tinued to utter to each successive generation the assurance 
that Egypt was not their home. The lapse of time and the 
cares of the world might render them forgetful, but here lay 
the body of Joseph, alone of all the corpses in the land 
without a sepulchre, hindered by an oath-bound engagement 


from sleeping with its kindred dust. Who could fail to 
understand the meaning ? 





THE BONES OF JOSEPH. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


“By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
departing of the children of Israel ; and gave commandment 
concerning his bones.” Some little surprise has been ex- 
pressed that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who- 
ever he was, chose this incident of Joseph’s dying request as 
the most striking he could discover with which to exhibit his 
faith. A mere commandment concerning his unburied bones 
does not impress our imagination so much at the first sight as 
some one of the more conspicuous exposures of his adventurous 
life would have done, if it had been mentioned instead of 
this. ' 

But let us inquire precisely what the commandment was, 
before we pass our judgment ; it will be seen to teach many 
a lesson. 

I. Let us okgerve, in the outset, that here was a triumph of 
faith over all the softness of mere natural sentiment: 

Most men who have been harassed and wearied with 
public labors think of the grave as a place of rest to which 
they are going. There is a sweet poetical sense of lying 
down to slumber beneath a familiar tree in some remembered 
enclosure beside the forms of the friends who have loved us 
in the days gone by. And, if one should leave a dying 
request at all concerning his body, it would seem an unlikely 
thing indeed for him to plead that it should remain above 
the ground for two hundred years, and be tossed around 
amongst the experiences of an exiled race journeying over a 
great and terrible wilderness, and fighting their way to repose 
in a new kingdom. 

Still more singular does all this seem in the case of Joseph. 
Just a little while before, Jacob’s bones had been taken home 
into Canaan. It cannot be doubted that the Egyptians would 
have given Joseph a burial in Palestine quite as full of honor, 
with a grief as unmistakable, a reverence as vast, and a 
pageant as costly. A splendid interment requested, a grave 
in Machpelah at once, would have illustrated his patriotism, 
but in no wise his “ faith,” 

He bade the people reserve him unburied for all the wait- 
ing years till their outward march as a nation should begin. 
It is as if he had said: “Erelong God will lead you all up 
out of this; I will take my chances with you under his 
promise ; God will surely visit you; this land is not your 
home or mine; I do not choose to go on before ; I will go in 
that grand out-march when you go!” 

Herein was faith ; the faith of an Old Testament Christian 
in the covenant of God. He was sure—so sure—God had 





provided a better future, that he was willing to wait patiently 
for it. 

II. Now let us move on astep ; for here also is the triumph 
of faith over the tyranny of present advantage. 

Joseph now stood at the height of power and splendor in 
that land. He wore the reserved white robe of state ; he had 
the imperial ring on his finger ; the ways rang with the shrill 
cry of the out-leaders when the chariots of the monarch bore 
him to the palace. 

It is natural for some men, at the summit of political 
power, to seek to perpetuate their hold. And if Joseph had 
forgotten his early principle, and swerved from his piety ; if 
he had forsaken every tradition of his childhood, and thought 
lightly of God’s promise; he would have deemed it far more 
to the praise of deep statecraft to settle his own people in 
Egypt rather than to keep them a distinct race waiting to 
leave that land for another. For there in Pharaoh’s country 
they had already a fine planting and a favorable prospect. 
As to himself, he could not fail to remember that Palestine 
had not been’a happy home for him in those sad years of 
childhood. Here, these people knew they owed everything 
to him, and it was evident enough that they gratefully recog- 
nized it. They would place his name in highest honor for all 
time to come. He could be the founder of a dynasty in 
Goshen that would soon wield force over the whole realm, 
and the crown of Egypt would not be far away. 


Oh, it is just this in which that Hebrew leader’s faith was 
sure to shine brightest! He was willing to leave nothing to 
human perversity. Here was a man whose work was in 
one country and his heart in another. Yet his work was 
never neglected, and his heart never grew cold. This is the 
gospel spirit. When we think among ourselves how hard it is 
to choose distant values offered to faith before present posses- 
sions already in hand; when we feel how slender is the hold 
and how slight the pressure of what is unseen when what is 
seen is so pleasant ; when even our most spiritual outlook 
grows dim and shadowy under the tyranny of fashion, and of 
worldly reputation, and of glittering wealth, and of luxurious 
ease, until one for whom Christ died is tempted to sell his 
soul for an equipage, or even peril his eternity for a ribbon, 
—then it is that our minds begin to understand how fine a 
thing it was for Joseph, lifted to the height of fame there 
amidst the pyramids, palaces, temples cut in living rock, 
obelisks and sphinxes,— as if everything was built for 
eternity,—to detach himself from the present, and in one 
vast wilfullness of serene faith think of the future, and 
exclusively fasten his hope upon it across the risks of two 
hundred years ! 


III. Then, in the third place, here may be seen the triumph 
of faith over deficiencies in spiritual knowledge. 

It is easy to say that Joseph made a vast and foolish mis- 
take in supposing that his poor bones would give any help or 
comfort to him by being transformed into a mummy, shriveled 
and dry, and then kept in their spicy cerements for the long 
generations until they could be put beneath the sod in 
Canaan. But when we have finished all our wise talk about 
it, there will still remain a sort of conscious sympathy with 
the simple-hearted patriarch in his affectionate clinging to 
the bones which had served his purposes so long. 

Most likely Joseph felt rather than reasoned that he 
should meet that coffin again somewhere; he had not done 
with his familiar body yet. Of course, he would have to be 
contented in those days of limited revelation with a very 
small creed; but he evidently made the most he could of 
what he had. He claimed to be a child of God, and that in 
some measure assumed immortality. The resurrection of 
our bodies had not yet been clearly shown as a doctrine from 
heaven. But we feel sure that those patriarchs had some 
vague notion of it, when we are told by a Christian apostle 
that such a commandment as to one’s bones was given “ by 
faith.” It does seem irresistible for us to conclude that 
Joseph believed his body was worth watching, and would 
some day be summoned into life for his uses again. 

Now it is just possible that some of us even may learn a 
lesson here from Joseph’s trustful confidence. If he knew 
less, then he believed more ; and he took the comfort of all he 
received. 

We do not know all*the mysteries of the future life; we 
have not been told what shall be the career and the goal of 
these bones of ours when disintegrated into dust. But we 
need not let what we do know be disturbed by what we do not 
know. So we may sing on: 

“ Our knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim, 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be with him!” 
’ IV. Another lesson from this story of Joseph: here we 
find the triumph of faith over the feebleness of human 
influence. 

When a man gives his whole soul to one special end, it is 
very natural for him to wish to carry it on after his death. 
Joseph desired that those people should not become entangled 
in Egypt; he meant they should keep a fond forward look 
for Canaan as the country which the Lord Jehovah had 
promised them. While he was living he could make his 





sight and hearing? In this respect, there is something fairly 
arresting to the imagination in the thought of this embalmed 
body waiting for its burial for two hundred years. In that 
singular climate, rainless and hot, even thé wood of the bier 
would remain uninjured. Each generation would hear of 
Joseph the renowned benefactor of his people, and be told of 
the mummy lying in state. . 

“Why do the mourners not bury him?” would be ques- 
tioned by the children over and over again. ‘“ Because our 
home is not Egypt, but Canaan,” would be the reply: “ He 
gave commandment concerning his bones ; we are to take them 
with us when we go up hence.” And then the inquiry would 
come again: “ Are we certain that the grand day of depar- 
ture will ever arrive?” Mo this would be furnished a joyous 
answer: “ Yes, for he said it! God will surely visit us!” 

So, being dead, he yet spake to them. There, in his coffin, 
he told the story of God’s faithfulness. Men’s convictions 
live a great While longer than their bodies do, Joseph’s faith 
seemed to resemble inspiration, and his embalmed remains 
were like a covenant. That coffin at the head of the host 
was the incarnation of a creed. It was a tremendous protest 
against death, and against unbelief. It was a living hope 
rather thana dead mummy. There were complaints without 
number from that people journeying through the desert ; but 
never man is recorded as saying that he considered the heavy 
bier of that old dear friend a burden. It was like a sweet 
voice ringing out in the wilderness, and challenging the 
host to look on now ever ahead: “This is what I told you, 
O my children!” 

V. And this brings us to the final suggestion of the story : 
here is the triumph of faith over the mysteries of failure. 

There always remained in the early life of this man Joseph 
a few sad recollections of maltreatment and cruel miscon- 
struction. Now a sense of poetic justice, as we call it in 
stories, demanded that the close given to such a career should 
be brilliant and conclusive. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ing small.” 

A righteous retribution claimed that this patriarch’s history, 

even to some minute particulars, should restore the failures 

and explain the mysteries of that dark young history on the 

spot. 

There at Shechem now is shown the tomb of Josepb. After 
the shinings and shadows of more than three thousand 
years, travelers sit down beside the little stucco enclosure, 
and think of the wonderful procession which once came up 
through the valley to lay those bones under the sods of Pal- 
estine. It took two hundred years of watching, and forty 
years of funeral, and some millions of mourning children of 
Israel, to undo that wrong done to Joseph the dreamer with 
his many-colored coat. The grave itself is only a small 
white wely—or mound of masonry—over the side of which 
is twined a slender vine with light branches running across 
the wall. But it happens that the one spot is only a little 
distance from the other. The sepulchre is almost in sight of 
that pit into which these same bones, in that early crime, were 
flung when the living heart was in them. So the generous 
earth holds its treasure safely. The requital is made. 

Joseph was not more gifted than others ; he was only more 
simple-hearted, and true to small fidelities. He stood firmly 
amid an array of temptation which would have carried away 
most public men. One motto controlled his life ; it took him 
to the throne ; it eventually brought him to Shechem: “ How 
can I do wickedness? How can I sin against God?” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


After he had buried his father (v.14). Life has a different 
look when our parents are dead. So long as father or mother 
is living we are as children in their sight; and we are still 
somewhat as children in our own sight. But when both 
parents are buried, we wake to the full consciousness that we 
are in the front ranks of life’s battle; that now there is ne 
ove between us and the grave. And when father and mother 
are buried, there is no saying or doing any more for their 
comfort ; no unsaying or undoing that which is now remem- 
bered with regret. If you have a father or a mother living, 
count every moment precious for the showing of your love 
and gratitude to them, and for the making of memories that 
you shall rejoice in after father and mother are buried. One 
hour now is worth more than a century would be then. 

Will certainly requite us all the evil which we did unto him 
(v.15). There is nothing we are more afraid of in this 
world than justice, We talk a great deal. about being mis- 
understood and misjudged by others ; but, as a matter of fact, 
we shrink continually from being fully understood, and rated 
at our real worth, We would like to have our best side 
recognized ; but we want the other side kept out of 
sight. We are willing to have anybody know the things in 
our course which are praiseworthy; but we should be glad 
never to have anybody find out some of the things which we~ 
know about ourselves. And it is not easy for us to believe 
that those whom we have wronged are a great deal nobler 
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than ourselves. Our suspicions of othets are invariably a 
measure of our own spirit. We are disposed to think that 
those whom we do not know absolutely might be as ungener- 
ous or a8 unfair as we have been—or as we would prove under 
pressure. If we have wronged others, it is commonly harder 
for us to forgive them than for them to forgive us. If we 
would wrong them when there was a temptation to do so, we 
are quite likely to suspect them of a readiness to wrong us 
when there seems a, temptation to them in this direction. To 
find that we have unjustly suspected another of wrong-spirit, 
or of wrong-doing, ought to set us a thinking of our disclosed 
liability to just such evil as we have looked for in them. 


Thy father did command before he died (v. 16). The death 
of those whom we love gives a new value to their remem- 
bered requests and injunctions. A peculiar sacredness attaches 
to all their known desires and preftrences, when they are no 
longer with us here. And there is no way in which we can 
more clearly show our fidelity to their memory than in doing 
for those whom they committed to our affection or our care. 
If one could bring to us to-day a commendation in his behalf 
from the friend of friends whom we miss and mourn unceas- 
ingly, or from father or mother long since taken home, how our 
hearts would go out to this representative of the loved and 
lost ; how glad we should be to do or to endure for him at any 
risk or cost! The brethren of Joseph were right in thinking 
that no stronger plea could be made to the loved and loving 
son of Jacob, than that he whom they mourned together had 
desired him to forgive their acknowledged transgression. It 
is in recognition of this feeling of the true heart that our Lord 
Jesus appeals to us, in the words which he spoke concerning 
the little ones before he died: ‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me.” How this thought 
uplifts and ennobles our work for the children, for the sake 
of our departed Friend. 

Now, we pray thee, forgive (v.17). No matter in whose name 
we come, or what plea we offer, as we seek restoration in the 
favor of one whom we have wronged or grieved, we have no 
right to omit the square asking. of forgiveness. Begging 
pardon is the manliest thing to do—it is unmanly not to do 
it—when we have been in the wrong, either intentionally or 
from inadvertence. There is no substitute for this form of 
plain speech. The most skilfully framed excuses are more 
likely to increase trouble than to remove it. To say, “I am 
at fault; forgive me;” “TI am very sorry; I beg your par- 
don,” puts us at once in the right position before him whose 


favor we seek, whether we are well received by him or not; 
and it is more likely than any other appeal to touch his 


heart and awaken his kindliest feelings toward us. Confes- 
sion of sin is our first duty in coming into God’s presence. 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” is always a better plea 


* than “God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” 


If we want forgiveness, we must ask for it. ‘“‘ He that asketh 
receiveth ”—whether the request be made of God or of our 
fellow. 

Am Tin the place of God? (v. 19.) Well, why not? A 
great many of us think that we are; why shouldn’t you? 
We commonly think that we can judge others; judge their 
spirit, and pass upon their motives, as if we were searchers 
of the heart. We think that we are entitled to pay others 
back in their own coin, and to reward or punish according to 
our own knowledge and power. We think that all that has 
been put into our hands belongs to us, to do with as we please ; 
to hold on to while we live, and to decide where it shall go 
when we die. We think that we know what is best for our- 
selves, what it is safe for us to have, and what we had better 
do without; and we are often very much surprised, and more 
‘than a little provoked, because things are not ordered just as 
we are sure they ought to be. We think that we know what 
the Bible ought to have in it, and what ought to be believed 
whether it is there or not. 

**T sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all!” 
Oh yes! if we are not in the place of God, it is not because 
we do not want to be; not because we do not think we are 
competent to be. Is it now? 


Ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto good (v. 20). 
We doa great deal less harm in the world than we purpose— 
less, I say, not more. It may be hard for you to realize this 
truth in its baldness; but stop and think! Think of every 
harsh judgment you ever formed against another. Think of 
every unkind feeling you ever had toward any one of your 
fellows. Think of what you have been prompted to do or to 
say in those moments of excitement, when your judgment 
was unhinged, and your worst feelings had sway—what would 
have happened if you had not been held back from the then 
purpose of your heart? If there is one thing for which we 
have reason to be grateful continually, it is that God keeps 
a cord about us and draws us back so that we cannot do all 
the evil that at times we plan todo. And God be praised 
that, even when we have spoken or acted with evil intent, 
he has often overruled our course so that good has come out 
of it instead of ill. How thankful we should be that we are 
not in the place of God—when so often we would like to be. 

God will surely visit you (v. 25). There are better things in 
store for the Lord’s loved ones than the best that they have, 


or have had. The brightest view to the child of God is ever 
in the future. There is no need of looking back for sources 
of joy ; no reason for hugging the present as the only source 
of comfort. Whether we live or die, God is to be trusted to 
care for us and for those whom we leave behind us. For 
ourselves and for them, this is the dawn of God’s day. It is 
to shine brighter and brighter until its meridian fullness. 
Even then it will not decline; for its light is from the Sun 
of Righteousness—the Sun which never sets. “ There shall 
be no night there”’ Whatever is your present depression ; 
whatever is your present lack; however lonely or helpless 
or needy you may be, if you are a child of God, look forward 
and take heart. “God will surely visit you;” and when he 
comes, all will be light and cheer. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


The story of Joseph is finished, The six lessons which 
have gone before this ought to be reviewed in their main fea- 
tures, as this one is taken up for teaching. Just about a cen- 
tury of Joseph’s life is covered in the narrative of these 
seven lessons. And what a record! 

We began with the lad in his Hebron home—loved by his 
partial father, and hated by his envious brethren. We saw 
him as a slave, as a prisoner, as an interpreter of dreams, as 
a wise ruler, as a kind and forgiving brother, as a good hus- 
band and father, as a faithful and devoted son, and always as 
a faith-filled and reverent child of God. What a pattern he 
is in each and every relation of life! 

And how the strange dealings of God with his loved ones 
stand out in this wonderful story. Neither envy, nor murder- 
ous purpose, nor cruel tyranny, nor lust and hatred, nor false- 
hood, nor imprisonment, nor ingratitude, nor yet promotion 
and power, can harm those whom God loves, and who love 
God, or mar and derange the plans of God for good to such. 
Who of us need fear from any of our enemies, or from any 
ef our surroundings of evil? “He shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” “Commit 
thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he shall bring 
it to pass.” “ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 
“Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 

But, after all, there is no light in which Joseph appears 
more attractively than as he is seen in this lesson. Here are 
his wicked brethren—those who hated him, who would have 
murdered him, who had sold him as a slave; they are in his 
power; the memory of their unkindness, and of their evil 
purposes, is recalled to his mind. They stand before him 
tremblingly. They expect to be punished. They know they 
deserve to be. But Joseph has no thought of revenge. Nor 
does he claim generosity for his forbearance, He says that 
he is not as God, and has no right to assume God’s place of 
passing judgment on sinners. He forgives his brethren 
freely, and he assures them that God has brought good out of 
that which was intended by them for evil. Unless Joseph 
had been of a forgiving spirit, his character would have been 
an unlovely one—a warning rather than an example to us all. 
Without a forgiving spirit on our part, we can have no hope 
of forgiveness. “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” If we 
imitate Joseph in nothing else, we ought to be like him in his 
forgiving and unrevengeful spirit. 

The secret of Joseph’s fidelity to the right, from boyhood 
to old age, is his faith in God. He looks to God confidently 
as his God, and as the God of his loved ones, from the be- 
ginning to the close of his life. In every emergency he turns 
to God, and even at the last he looks forward with the eye of 
faith to the good things which God has for those whom he is 
to leave*behind him. “ This God is our God, and he will be 
our guide even unto death””—and forevermore. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Introductory.—W hat tokens of affection did Joseph bestow 
upon his father’s lifeless body ? (Gen. 50: 1, 2.) Give some 
of the most interesting facts concerning the art of embalming? 
Why do the affections cling to the clay tenements of our dead? 
What honors were bestowed upon Israel in burial? (vs. 7-13.) 
To what extent should funeral customs be adopted by Chris- 
tians? What sanction does the Bible give for the expression 
of our grief at the loss of our loved ones? (John 11: 35.) 
What mitigation does it afford? (1 Thess. 4: 13, 14.) 

Verse 14.—In what land did God still design his children 
to dwell for a season? Why does the Lord delay his chil- 
dren’s sojourn in this world of sin? (John 17: 15, 21.) 
Therefore, what should be their chief effort? How many 
years were yet to be fulfilled in Egypt by the Israelites,? 
How many had elapsed since the famine? What reasons 
then existed for their continued sojourn there? 4 

Verse 15.—How long will a guilty conscience make cow- 
ards of men? What is the key to true bravery? (Prov. 28: 
1; Acts 4: 29,31.) What was the Levitical law respecting 
injury ? (Lev. 24: 19, 20.) What is the gospel rule? (Matt. 
5: 39, 44.) How was Joseph affected by his brother’s efforts 
to appease his supposed angér? (vs. 16,17.) Into what official 








relation did they endeavor to bring their dead father? 
What universal need of the guilty soul did they thus illus- 
trate? What gracious provision has been made for this need ? 
(Heb. 7: 25.) How was Joseph’s early dream respecting the 
sheaves literally fulfilled? (v. 18.) What is the only effect 
of time upon God’s promises ? 

Verse 19.—Whose prerogative alone is it to administer 
judgment ? (Rom. 12: 19-21.) * What measure of pardoning 
love does the gospel enjoin? (Matt. 18: 21,22.) What exam- 
ples does it offer? (Luke 23: 34.) What is the final result 
of all evil practiced against God’s children? (v. 20.) What 
gracious purpose of God found its execution in the greatest 
sin of the world? How shall we ultimately interpret the 
sins of men? (Psa. 76:10.) How can God get good for his 
children and glory to himself out of existing evil? (Matt. 5: 
11, 12.) What more than pardon for the past did Joseph 
extend to his brothers? (v. 21.) At what age did Joseph 
die? (v. 22,) How do you account for the shortening of 
life as history advanced? How far did Joseph behold the 
fulfillment of the blessing pronounced upon his sons? (v. 23.) 
What confidence had he in God’s unfulfilled promises ? 
(v.24.) Where did he desire burial? (v. 25.) Why? What 
care was bestowed upon his body? (v. 26.) Was the vow 
kept, or not? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There can be no better way of teaching this lesson than to 
give in Scripture language most of the selected verses as they 
are, only substituting simpler words or forms of expression 
if needful. Begin with some questions on the last lesson, 
perhaps like the following: About whose last days was the 
lesson of last week? What had Jacob himself said of the 
days of the years of his pilgrimage? How old was he when 
he died? What did he make Joseph promise him while he 
was sick ? 

Read verse 14.—Where had Joseph and his brethren been? 
Why did they go to Canaan? It was the greatest funeral 
ever known. Joseph commanded the physicians to embalm 
his father’s body to preserve it from change and decay. To 
embalm means to fill and wrap the body with salt and spices, 
rolling it in many wrappings, in order to keep it from turn- 
ing to dust. Did you ever see what we calla mummy? It 
was the body of some person who lived and died thousands 
of years ago, and was preserved just as Jacob’s body was. 
When Jacob died, the people all mourned and wept for forty 
days; then Joseph told the king of his promise to bury his 
father in his own country. “Go up,” the king said, “and 
bury him as you promised.” Not only all Jacob’s sons went 
up, but a great company of the king’s servants, and elders of 
the land, with chariots and horsemen, so that a far greater 
and grander company went back to Canaan with Jacob dead, 
than had come up from there with the wagons and flocks 
when he came in the time of famine. On the journey they 
stopped a week, and wept and mourned, so that the people of 
the land called it “the mourning place.” They went on all 
the way to the cave where Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca were buried, there they laid the body of Jacob. The 
first verse of our lesson is about Joseph and his brethren 
after they got back into Egypt, from the funeral of three 
hundred miles. Joseph went back to his palace, and the 
brothers to their families and flocks; but they had a great 
many anxious thoughts in those days after the sad journey. 

Verse 15.—This is what they said among themselves: 
“ Perhaps Joseph will hate us, and pay us back the evil we 
did unto him.” Do not people often, when tly are abused, 
say, “Oh! I will get even with them ‘ssometime—wait till I 
have my revenge.” Was Joseph one of that sort? It seems 
as if Joseph’s brothers could not understand his forgiving 
spirit ; they were guilty and afraid, and made up their minds 
what to do that Joseph should not punish them. 

Verse 16.—Whom did they send to Joseph? Who do you 
suppose was the messenger? Would they have told the 
secret and confessed the sin to a stranger? It was not one of 
the men who sold him, or did him wrong, for he talked of 
the brothers. We do not know, but do you not think it may 
have been innocent, beloved Benjamin who went to plead for 
the others? Why did the messenger say he came? “Thy 
father did command before he died.” Obedient old men. 
Had they always obeyed Jacob while he lived? did they 
honor their father when they wronged and deceived him? 
Well for them that they had repented, and learned to obey 
and honor at the last. What did the messenger ask ? 

Verse 17.—Do you believe that Jacob, who knew Joseph 
so well, had any fear that he would be less kind or generous 
after his death than before? No, but perhaps before he died 
he knew that the guilty consciences of the sons made them 
fear, and to comfort them he may have told them to contess 
to Joseph. How did the brothers follow the messenger ? 

Verse 18.—When they fell down before his face, do you 
think they remembered the hated boy whom they called the 
dreamer, and how they asked if he should have dominion over 
them? yet they offered to be his servants. 

Verse 19.—What did Joseph say? “Fear not,”—the same 
words God had so often spoken, and Jesus has said many times, 
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tostrengthen andhelp. Can you see any blame in the question 
Joseph asked his brothers? Who will punish sin? Even if 
man forgives, is it safe to sin? 

Verse 20.—What did Joseph tell them God meant it for 
when he let them do such evil to their brother? When and 
where did Joseph, once before, say to them, “ God did send 
me before you to preserve life” ? 

Verse 21.—What else did Joseph say tothem? What had 
they asked? Nothing, but to be forgiven; yet how much 
more Joseph gave, and kept on giving, all the rest of his life. 
Did he only promise to nourish and care for them? Joseph’s 
eyes were filled with tears of pity for them, and his heart 
with love; because of his love toGod and trust in his loving 
care, he forgave and loved his brothers and their children. 
“Their little ones” meant grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, for there were many of them. His love was like 
the love of the Great Shepherd, who gathers the lambs with 
his arms and carries them in his bosom. Who was it who 
took little children in his arms and blessed them? He 
always spoke with love of the little ones, such as those whom 
Joseph said, “I will nourish.” 

Verse 22.—Joseph lived in Egypt; one hundred and ten 
years old when he died. How many years did he live in 
Canaan when he was a boy? All the rest of his life was in 
the land where he was sold aslave. How many years did 
he live in Egypt? He was blessed and happy in his old age. 
Manasseh and Ephraim’s children’s children knew and loved 
him. He held them on his knees, and their little loving 
arms clasped around his neck gave him more real joy than 
the chains of gold he wore when he ruled and reigned. He 
was not so old as dying Jacob when he said to his brothers 
the words in verse 24. He asked the same thing Jacob had, 
—not to be buried in Egypt; but they were to wait until God 
called them all back to Canaan. 

Verse 26.—His embalmed body was kept in the costly box 
or coffin until all the children of Israel went out of Egypt. 
Joseph had faith in God’s promise and his loving care. He 
knew Canaan had been promised to his fathers, and should 
be theirs again. He knew that God, who kept him all the 
years, would watch and keep his bones alike in Egypt, the 
wilderness, or the grave. 

For next week’s Quarterly Review ask some special prepa- 
ration from certain children or divisions of the class,—some 
to bring the proofs of God’s loving care in the lessons of the 
quarter, others to be able to tell some of the ways in which 
Joseph was like Jesus. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


It was an old superstition that when a man had been mur- 
dered his ghost continued to haunt the scene of the crime. 
In the moral sphere the thing is true. See how the ghost of 
their old crime haunts the consciences of Joseph’s brethren. 
Compare the poem Eugene Aram, in which the guilty usher 
feels impelled to relate the crime of long ago to an innocent 
school-boy, and Shakespeare’s Macbeth, in which Lady Mac- 
beth’s guilty hands can never seem cleansed to her again. 
This lesson can itself be used as an illustration of the relations 
between God and man. It is the veil of sin which we our- 
selves have drawn around us that keeps us away from Him 
who is so willing to pardon. 

In the old feudal times a dispute occurred between two 
powerful barons. One wantonly attacked the territory of the 
other, and compelled him to take tothe sword. In the fights 
which followed, victory remained with the second baron, 
Soon the other asked peace, offering to make restitution for 
the damage done, and sent other nobles to intercede. But the 
conqueror would listen to nothing until the offender came 
himself and simply pleaded for forgiveness. Then he granted 
full pardon, remitting everything. A young man who had 
left home to lead a sinful life was at last persuaded by a 
friend to give up his evil courses. Yet he shrank from re- 
turning home. Finally, his friend wrote to his parents 
asking if they would receive him, and the answer that came 
back was that they had been waiting to hear of the prodigal, 
and were ready to forgive all. When a gentleman asked 
Sir Matthew Hale if it would not be a gallant and honorable 
thing to resent a certain injury, Sir Matthew replied “ Yes, 
but it would be godlike to forgive it.’ So Joseph, while 
disclaiming to be in the place of God, was godlike in forgive- 
ness. When Joseph’s brethren sought forgiveness, they 
asked it in the name of their father and their father’s God. 
A notorious outlaw was brought before a king of England, 
and was condemned to death. The outlaw merely uttered one 
word, the name of the king’s dead son, of whom he had been 
a favorite. That changed his fate; for the sake of the dead 
he was allowed to go free. So we pray in the name of Jesus. 

Illustrate Joseph’s trust in God’s promise by the well-known 
story of the little girl who carried a large umbrella to church 
when rain was to be prayed for, and was the only one who 
escaped drenching in the unexpected rain that followed. 
Havelock, while in London one day, asked his son to wait for 
him at London Bridge, but forgot to return. Late in the 
evening he recollected his promise, and hurried back. He 
knew that his son had too much faith in his promise to leave 
the spot until he came. When he reached it, there was his 





son waiting trustfully. With like confidence and trustfulness, 
let us wait on the fulfillment of God’s promises. 

Guilty Fear.—See Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, 
p- 285,—Volney in a Storm; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, 
p. 188, 3739,—The Hungarian King; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, p. 419,  9281,—How a Crime was Detected; Cawdray’s 
Treasury of Similes, p. 128,—The Purpose of Fear. 

Forgiveness Gained.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 38, 63,—An Enemy Forgiven; ¢ 64,—Not Judging; Fos- 
ter’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 279, ¢ 2339,—When 
God Forgives ; 3 2343, Ready to Forgive ; 2 2349,—The Need 
of Forgiveness ; Second Series, p. 354, 4 8801,—Godlike to 
Forgive; p. 356, 3 8810,—Seeking Forgiveness ; Cawdray’s 
Treasury of Similes, p. 132,—Similes of Forgiveness. 

The Promise Trusted.—See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 531, 3 4746,—Proved Promises; 3 4750,—A Secure 
Bond; Second Series, p. 647, % 11,235,—God’s Promises 
Dated; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 327, 3 1206,— 
How to Use God’s Promises; Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, 
p. 282,—God’s Mercy in His Promises. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| SEEKING AND FINDING FORGIVENESS. 


| 
| 
| Asense of guilt: “ The evil which we did.” | 
| A fear of punishment: “ Will certainly requite us.” | 
| A seeking of mediation: “ They sent a messenger.” | 
A resting on intercession : “‘ Thy father did command, Forgive.” | 
A i depend : “* We be thy servants.”’ 
A cry for pardon: “ Forgive the trespass.” 





| 

| 

A word of cheer: “ Fear not.” 

| A word of reminder: ‘‘ Ye meant it for evil.” 
. A-word of comfort: “God meant,it for good.” 

A word of promise: ‘I will nourish you.” 

| 

| 

' 


Return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy ; 
To our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 





EVIL OVERRULED FOR GOOD. 


YE THOUGHT EVIL: 

} GOD MEANT IT FOR GOOD. 

Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the | 
remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. | 




















ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The return of Joseph from Hebron to Egypt might have 
been one of two routes; that is, if he had been merely accom- 
panied by a caravan of donkeys andcamels. He might have 
gone to Beersheba, and then followed one of two southerly 
routes till he struck the caravan track which leads eastward— 
the one followed to-day ; and thus descended. That route 
would probably have taken him out to the sea at what is now 
Kalaat el-Artsh. Butthis route would hardly have been prac- 
ticable for wheels (and there were chariots in his company) ; 
and therefore it is more natural to consider that he struck 
across to Gaza, and thence followed the shore alongto Egypt. 
In Egypt, the old track to On would be nearly the same 
that is followed to-day. It has already been pointed out in 
this column in speaking of other goings down into Egypt 
recorded in Scripture. 

In all human probability the mummy of Jacob is still in 
the cave of Machpelah. Providence has so ordered it that 
the sepulchre of the patriarchs has never been in hands alto- 
gether unfriendly, And even if the remains of the others 
mouldered into dust, mummies far older than that of Jacob 
are in good preservation to this day. Yet the climate of 
Hebron is subject to the dampness of the winter rains; and 
is far less favorable to the long preservation of anything than 
is the dryness of Egypt. To this latter quality of the air of 
Egypt, aided in most cases by a dry packing of sandgis owing 
the preservation of most of the Egyptian monuments of to- 
day, especially the papyri. 

In Dean Stanley’s “‘ Sinai and Palestine” is to be read all 
that is to be known about the appearance of the inside of the 
mosque over the cave—the double cave, as the word Machpe- 
lah means. That mosque is the remodeling of a Christian 
church, and contains cenotaphs, or empty memorial tombs, of 
the patriarchs and their wives. But into the cave itself it is 
probable that no one has entered for several generations. 





have been rifled over and over again if they had been dis- 
covered. 

Joseph’s tomb is also shown at Machpelah ; but that is a 
mere myth. Joshua buried his remains at Shechem, where, 
a little more than a mile from the town, his tomb is also 
shown, It is off the road from Jerusalem to Nabltis (Shechem), 
a few rods frcm Jacob’s well. 

The “ coffin” into which Joseph was put in Egypt, so far 
as can be inferred from the Hebrew word used, was a wooden 
box; a case, or ark. It is the word which is so commonly 
used for the “ark” of the covenant; and is probably used 
here as denoting that its contents were precious. Egyptian 
sarcophagi, as we know, were of very various material ; from 
the light wooden case to the hard and precious basalt. 

That Joseph’s brethren should surmise that Joseph would 
hate them, and revenge the evil they had sought to perpetrate 
upon him, was more natural for Orientals than with us. The 
restraint during their father’s life would also be stronger than 
with us. Again, even if Jacob had not given the command 
to beg Joseph’s forgiveness, it would have been natural for 
his brethren to allege that he had; and it would have been 
quite natural for Joseph, even if he believed that his father 
had given no such command, to interpret his brethren’s words 
as a proper figure of speech ; as expressing no more than a 
filial spirit, and a desire to do what they knew their father 
would wish; and thus to ask in their father’s name what he 
would ask for them at their request. Yet this is not intended 
as explaining away the clear statements of the narrative, or 
as presuming that the brethren did not tell the literal truth. 
It is intended to show how irresistible was the appeal from an 
Oriental point of view; and how completely it would have 
disarmed Joseph—supposing him to have been a filial son— 
even if he had still no confidence in his brethren. Oriental 
wit could not have devised a better scheme. With us, it 
might seem more natural to throw themselves entirely upon 
Joseph’s mercy, and to claim that they begged forgiveness 
wholly of their own accord; though yet we see the full- 
heartedness which would speak of their father too. Yet they 
did have some lingering doubts about Joseph’s feelings ; and 
had he been ill disposed, he would only have been following 
the multitude of oriental examples in spurning them away if 
they came begging solely on their own account, and making 
them slaves forever. 

They probably sent a messenger chiefly to announce their 
coming ; and then, before the message was more than fairly 
delivered, followed it up and repeated it in person. To do 
both—not either alone—would be the oriental custom. 
“Joseph wept when they spake unto him,” refers to the 
brethren, not to the messenger. The whole is in itself so 
perfect a picture of oriental petition that no kindred illus- 
tration need be added ; though many might be. 

The way in which past and coming generations are linked 
into the narrative, both directly, as in the latter part of the 
text, and by allusion, as throughout the former part, is in 
itself a subject worthy of a whole paper. How to show it in 
this short space the writer does not know. But it is charac- 
teristically oriental, and gives a stamp of genuineness to the 
whole narrative. In verse 21, Joseph repeats the words he 
had sent as a message to Jacob. They were not so necessary 
nor so applicable now as in the days of famine; but they 
called afresh to the minds of his brethren his former promise, 
made not to them, but to his father ; and the words themselves 
at once regarded future generations and the purpose of God 
to “save much people alive.” Joseph was speaking as a 
foster father. Now render literally the last clause of the 
verse, and see how it fits: “ And (or, Thus) he comforted (or 
acted lovifgly towards) them, and spake unto their hearts.” 
To their oriental and family hearts, indeed, no less than to 
their hearts of common flesh. 

To turn back a moment to verse 15, Joseph did “ certainly 
requite” the evil, but. in a very un-oriental way. But the 
“certainly” might have been expressed more literally. “Fear- 
fully requite” is better ; ‘‘ requiting will requite”’ is the literal ; 
the emphasis is on the thoroughness, not on the certainty of 
the requital. 

“*m I in the place of God?” is a question which at once 
steps far away from the common religious notions of the East, 
and of Egypt along with the rest. The Gods were looked to 
for vengeance, but to help the revenger who might not be 
able to revenge (scarcely avenge) himself upon his enemies. 
So, too, the revenger, if he had the power did think himself 
in the place of God, not only for vengeance, but even to demand 
worship and flattering addresses as God. That was the de- 
mand of the Egyptian kings, almost universally. To take a 
very mild example, the defeated Kheta or Hittites sent, to 
Rameses II. (a contemporary of Moses) thus: “Then came a 


The wall about the mosque, within and upon which it is built, | herald bearing a scroll in his hand to the great name of Rame- 
is composed, as is well known to all of us, of immense stones | ses: ‘To soothe the heart of the king, Horus, conquering 


which can scarcely be of later date than Herod's time, and 
which probably go back to the flourishing times of the king- 
dom of Israel. 


On the whole, it will be difficult to find a spot of ground on | approved of Ra, mighty in victories . 
‘of Amon’” , 


| 


earth which has been so sacredly reserved for its peculiar 
purpose. The tombs of Egypt present examples which have 


| 





Bull, dear to Ma, Prince guarding thy army, valiant with the 
sword, bulwark of his troops in the day of battle, King, 
mighty of strength, great Sovereign, Sun, powerful in truth, 
. » truly thou art born 
. “’Tis very good to let fall thy wrath, 
Prince, Sovereign Lord . . . who can soothe thee in the day of 


remained undisturbed for a longer period ; but they would | thy anger?” .. . “ Giver of life for ever like his father Ra,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 
BOOKS. 


and Gladness. B 
: Robert Carter an 


Voices of Ho 


Ray Palmer, D.D. Paes pp. Lx, 152. 
New Yor 


Brothers. Price, $1.50 


By the Rev. Henry Martin Dexter, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 213. Boston: The Congregational Publishing Society. 


The Heavenly World: views of the future “a by eminent writers. 
Compiled by G. Holden Pike. 16mo, pp. . Boston: Howard 
Gannett, 


A Handbook of Congregationalism. 


How Nora Crena Saved Her Own, 


By L. T. Meade, author of Scamp 
and I, ete. 


16mo, illustrated, pp. 316. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers, Price, $1.25, 


Drifting. By T. Buchanan Read. 
Humphrey. Square 16mo. 


Illustrated from designs by Miss L. B. 
Lippincoti & Co, Price, $1.50. : 


15 illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B 


The Evangelical Hymnal, with Tunes Compiled by the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall and Sigismond Lasar. 12mo, boards, pp. 621. New 
York and Chicago: A. 5. Barnes & Co. 


Memorial of Bishop Haven. Edited by W. H. Daniels. With an intro- 
dnetion by the Rev. Bradford K. Plerce, D.D. 16m0o, illustrated, pp. 
259. Boston: B. B. Russell & Co. Price, (1.50, 

A Pastor's Counsels to Young Christians in a series of familiar addresses 
following « revival of reiigion. By the Rev. A.C. Baldwin. l6mo, 
pp. 267. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 

American Poems. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, 
Kmerson, with biographical sketches and notes. Holiday edition. 
i6mo, pp. 452. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $3.00, 


An Egyptian Princess. By Georg Ebers, author of Uarda. —— the 
German by Eleanor Grove. Lo two volumes. i6mo vol. 
vol. 2, pp. 368. New York: William 8, Gottsperger. 


1, pp. 322; 
Price, 40 cents 
each, 


An Analytical Concordance to the Bible, containing every word in alpha- 
betical order, arranged under lis Hebrew or Greek ori inal, with the 
literal meaning of each, and its pronunciation. By bert Young, 
Et .D, 4to, pp. 10%. New York: American Book Exchange. Price, 


Sunday-school Entertainments: containing exercises for Christmas and 
New Year, Palm Sunday and Kaster, Children’s Day, Floral Concert, 
Autumn-leaf Sunday, emorial Days, and the ular pa # 
schooi Concert. l6mo, pp. 128. By Mrs. Mary B. ©. Siade. Bosto 
Henry A. Young & Uo, 


When we remember that India has been a nation for 
three thousand years ; that her people number more than 
five times the population of our own country, and that 
her influence has been powerfully felt in those nations 
which have sought to conquer her by arms or diplomacy, 
it is a matter of surprise that so much can be intelli- 
gently told in a volume of six hundred pages without 
making a mere hand-book of statistics, as appears in 
The History of India, by Fanny Roper Feudge, one of a 
series of “entertaining” histories projected by Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co., and edited by Mr. Arthur Gilman. The 
writer of this volume has succeeded more than fairly in 
a difficult task. The opening chapters relate principally 
to the physical features of the country, and are followed 
by an account of its political divisions and social customs. 
The history proper of India begins at the tenth chapter 
with an examination of the traditions of the country, 
and grows more interesting to the close of the book. The 
rise and progress of English power in India are the sub- 
ject of the closing chapters of the book. The Sepoy 
Rebellion is given but little space, but its causes are 
fairly outlined. Christian missions are summarized in 
a single chapter, and their usefulness to the country 
acknowledged in fitting terms. The pictures are more 
commendable in quantity than quality, and would have 
been much more helpful to the reader had they been 
arranged with some reference to the contents of the 
history they are supposed to illustrate. An incomplete 
glossary and index is apperided to the work. (16mo, pp. 
xxi, 640. Boston: D. (EaGiey é & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The many readers to whom the » Mikado’ 8 Empire has 
been a source of pleasure and instruction, will welcome 
The Japanese Fairy World, by William Elliot Griffis, as a 
very delightful contribution to the lore of childhood. 
Fairy tales cultivate the imagination, and have therefore 
their office in education. Mr. Griffis gathered the material 
for this unique little book from the lips of the Japanese 
story-tellers; and through his painstaking translations, 
our own boys and girls may share the fireside entertain- 
ment of youth in the land of the Rising Sun. We have 
noticed a subtle mingling of shrewdness and poetic fancy 
in these Oriental legends. They have something of the 
wit of Esop’s fables, with the flowery imagery of Persian 
stories. The illustrations were made by an artist of 
Tokio, Ozawa Nonkaker, and we hope many blue eyes 
and brown may gaze on them when Santa Claus comes 
round, (16mo, illustrated, pp. 302. Schenectady, N. Y.: 
James H, Baskyte. Price, $1.25.) 

It does us good to be brought face to face with some of 
the noble army of martyrs whose blood bedewed Rome 
and Asia Minor, and fertilized the soil where the new 
doctrine of the Cross was preached in the days of the 
early church. Out of the Mouth of the Lion, or the Church 
in the Catacombs, is by the author of Glaucia, the Greek 
Slave, a work of much power. The present narrative 
introduces us to the home of Flaminius, a noble Roman, 
secretary to Marcus Aurelius. It is a story of perseca- 
tion and triumph, and the scenes shift to Smyrna, 





Thyatira, and Sardis. The martyrdom of Polycarp 
fills one chapter, which can hardly be read without 
thankful tears. How much we owe to those who first 
gave up their idol gods to worship the Redeemer! 
How little we think of our debt to those saints of 
whom the world was not worthy. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
viii, 244, Boston: Ira cemented & Co. Price, $1.25.) 

A book which would give an intelligent boy or girl last- 
ing pleasure, as well as profit, is Fur-clad Adventurers, by 
Z. A. Mudge, whose Arctic Heroes, and North-Pole Voy- 
ages are both among the books which young people call 
“splendid.” The advantage of narratives of this sort, 
over those which are merely fictitious, is that they stimu- 
late a taste for study, and awaken a desire for investiga- 
tion, which leads their readers to consult other authors, 
and to pursue lines of inquiry which else might not have 
been thought of. The only rational way of reading in 
course, is the one suggested by such a bright, breezy, 
wide-awake story as this, which will naturally direct lads 
to the library where they can find Tent-Life in Siberia, 
Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-shoes, and other large works, 
from which this little one is mainly drawn. We heartily 
commend Fur-clad Adventurers as wholesome and enter- 
taining. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 324. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 








A book which is stamped on its cover with a picture of 
a golden bull tossing a golden boy into the dusky depths 
of a pond under an impossible tree, will undoubtedly 
attract young eyes. The cover is highly sensational, and 
some of the adventures related in its pages are very 
thrilling; but: My Schoolfellow Val Bownser is a story 
which is filled with healthful teachings. A boy who has 
been misgoverned at home is sent to school, where he 
comes under good moral influences. He is a mixture of 
vanity, self-will, and weakness, with few noble qualities; 
yet a certain amiability and openness of manner make 
him popular among his schoolmates. Going out into life, 
he becomes the prey of evil companions, and commits a 
crime, flees his native land, and suffers many hardships. 
He finally repents, becomes established in a Christian 
manhood, and triumphs over himself, through grace. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 218. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 





There are few more gracious literary tasks than to col- 
lect from the helpful writings of an author who has 
passed away, such words of comfort and strength as may 
aid those he has left on earth. Mrs. Charles Kingsley, 
to whom the author of Hypatia owed a great share of his 
successful life-work, has gathered from his prose writings 
a number of choice extracts, giving strength to faith and 
courage to weakness,—so far as the strong mind of one 
of the great men of his time could do so. The fitly 
chosen title is Out of the Deep. The volume not only 
fulfills its purpose well, but incidentally shows the essen- 
tial superiority of Kingsley’s spiritual nature over that 
of some of the English thinkers with whom he has often 
been classed. (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 196. New York: 
Macmillan & Oo. Price, $1.50.) 

The pleasures and perils of coast life are well depicted 
in Soldiers of the Oross: a story of Flamborough Head, by 
the author of the Young Armour-Bearer. A steady, am- 
bitious fisherman and his wife are blessed in everything, 
so far as they can be who have not the love of God in 
their hearts. Through attendance on a little prayer- 
meeting both are converted, and, through their fidelity, 
a lady who becomes their lodger is brought to peace and 
joy in Christ. There are passages in this quiet story 
which are well adapted for reading in afternoon circles, 
or devotional meetings of Sunday-school classes. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 180, New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1. 00. ) 





Among the pidianeen song-books of the season, 
noticed by us last week, Joy and Gladness was com- 
mended for its ingenious arrangement of Christmas 
pieces. These pieces are now issued as a little book, 
Christmas Selections for 1880, arranged so that they may 
be used either connectedly or separately. The music is 
varied and attractive, and is well adapted for Sunday- 
school use. (Oblong 16mo, paper, pp. 18. Cincinnati: 
Fillmore Brothers. Price, 5 cents, or $4.00 a hundred.) 





The stirring times of Cromwell and Charles the First 
are chosen for the background of Saxby, A Tale of Old 
and New England, by Emma Leslie. The historical details 
are carefully wrought, and*the story is conscientious in its 
groupings, and artistic in its results, but it lacks freedom 
of movement and vivacity of style. (12mo, illustrated 
pp. 815. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.50.) 











WORK AND WORKERS. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the ninth annual convention of the County of 
Lambton Sunday-school Association held at Wyoming, 
Ontario, October 27, 28, it was determined that an effort 
should be made to reach the townships in the southern 
part of the county, and to induce them to send delegates. 
During the progress of the convention, the children from 
the public schools in the town were brought in, and 
special addresses were delivered to them by various gentle- 
men. Next convention will be held at Petrolea, to com- 
mence on the last Tuesday in June, 1881. 


—After the close of the fourth annual convention of 
the East Peterborough Sunday-school Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Norwood, Canada, October 19, 20, the con- 
clusions reached in their deliberations were printed sepa- 
rately as a series of practical resolutions, and circulated 
by order of the convention. Among other things, it was 
resolved that the numerous Sunday-school helps now 
published leave no excuse for unpreparedness on the 
part of any teacher; and that the Sunday-school does 
not remove any responsibility from the parent, and is in 
no respect a substitute for home training. 


—At the opening meeting, for the season, of the New 
York Sunday-school Association, at which Dr. John Hall 
presided, the Rev. Dr. Taylor spoke on the Raikes Centen- 
nial Celebration in England, and the lessons to be learned 
from it. After referring to the lack of unanimity between 
the Institute of the Established Church and the Sunday- 
school Union, he said that while, so far as regards the 
external arrangements of Sunday-school work, he did not 
think that Great Britain had anything to teach America, 
yet we in America might learn something from our 
friends on the other side as respects thoroughness of 
teaching. There is a danger, in the very excellence of 
our machinery, that the end should be lost in our elabora- 
tion of the means. The great purpose of the Sunday- 
school is teaching. In teaching the lesson, it is not 
necessary to go into every minute detail of geography 
and antiquity. Too much attention to external detail 
will leave the class in the condition of the gentleman in 
London, who went to church to hear of the way to 
heaven, but returned saying that he had only learned the 
way fromsJericho to Jerusalem. There is need of con- 
centration that teaching may be efficient. We should 
focus the lesson into one or two points, and turn them in 
their burning brightness upon the children, so that they 
cannot fail to see them. Superintendents should try to 
give the teachers as much time as possible to go through 
the lessons thoroughly with their classes. Sometimes, 
what with opening and closing exercises, the great lesson 
itself is elbowed into a corner. It is not enough, how- 
ever, that the lesson should be understood ; .the Sunday- 
school influence should be brought to bear upon the home 
life of the children. For this purpose many means may 
be used; among others the Sunday-school library is not 
the least effective. The teacher should acquaint him- 
self with the books which the children read, and so be 
able to speak to them about, and interest them in, those 
books. While many Sunday-school libraries needed to be 
greatly improved, the teacher will generally find the library 
a great help if properly used. There is no objection to the 
children’s use of fiction, provided the underlying princi- 
ples upon which it is based are true. It is the fiction 
that is untrue that is dangerous. No objection need 
be taken to the novel that gives a true portraiture of 
human character under such circumstances as it is 
wholesome for young people to know and understand, 
and the great majority of novelettes in our Sunday- 
school libraries belong to this class. It is desirable that 
there should be in the Sunday-school library books of 
biography and history, written in as charming and fasci- 
nating a style as fiction is. By the use of these and 
similar means, the teacher will send the teachings of the 
Sunday-school into the homes of the children. At the 
conclusion of Dr. Taylor’s address, the Annual Report of 
the Society was distributed, and the report of the nomi- 
nating committee adopted, —re-electing, with slight 
changes, the officers of last year. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—From the fourth annual report just issued of the 
Sixth District Illinois Sunday-school Association, it 
appears that the number of schools in the seventeen 
counties forming the district, is 861, and of officers, 
teachers, and scholars, 51,520. The number of schools 


, | in the state is 6,579, of officers and teachers, 65,604, and 


of scholars, 501,307, 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 44,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subseribers. 


I. L. Cragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Book on making and working Batteries, Electrotyp- 
ing, Plating, etc., 25c. T. Ray, Box 356, Ipswich, Mass. 


C. M. GouLp, Orono, Maine, says: During more than 
20 years’ Boot and Shoe experience, IL have paid con- 
siderable attention to Tip Goods, and will give it as 
my opinion that the A, S. T. Co. Tip will in time 
supersede all others for children’s wear. 


To THE CONSUMPTIVE.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any 
pulmonary complaint, or even those who are in de- 
cided Consumption, by no means despair. There is a 
safe and effective remedy at hand, and one easily 
tried. Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Inme,” 
without possessing the very nemacesing Savor of the 
Oil as heretofore used, is endowed by the Phosphate 
of Lime with a he ving, propest which renders the 
Oil doubly efficacious. markable testimonials of its 
efficacy can be shown. sold by A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


A SPLENDID NEW STORY! _ 


Just published, and selling rapidly. 


BROWNIES TRIUMPH 


By Mrs. GEorGIE SHELDON. 








This splendid new story, by Mrs, GEORGIE 
SHELDON, which was recently issued through the 
columns of a well-known New York Literary Jour- 
nal, has just been printed in book form, and is now 

ublished and for sale all over the country, at.every 


kstore. 
Beautifully printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
F “Madison Square, New York. 


Sunday-school Helps, 


HUBBELL’S 8. 8. TREASURER’S 
CASH ACCOUNT. 


A new and complete system of keeping ne ong 


Receipts and penditures. Small quarto, ft mo- 
rocco, 75 cents. 


HUBBELL’SS.S. LIBRARY RECORD. 
Asimple and comprehensive method of netpine an 
accurate record of the Sunday-school Library. 
Quarto, half morocco, $1.25. 
A New and Cheap Edition of 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE 


AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
Adopted as a part of ‘Genteome Course for next year. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. T same, heavier paper, with 
maps and illustrations, $1.50. 


SERMONS BY THE MONDAY CLUB 
ON THE LESSONS FOR 1881, Sixth Series, With 


Introductory Essay by Prof. Wright of Andover. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, & BROWN’S 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY 


ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. Complete in one vol- 
ume. 8vo, $3.50. 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPDIAS OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 


In 8 vols., viz. : 
PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS. FIRST SERIES. 
POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


8vo, cloth, per volume, $5.00; 8vo, sheep, $6.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


744 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST CIFT 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


Holidavs, Wedding, Birthday, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend, 





Published by @. &C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST--LARGEST--BEST. 


Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Worps and Meanings, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF OVER 9700 NAMES. 


CET THE BEST. 








Miss Constance F. Woolson’s 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Begun in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine”’ for December. 

The Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE are 
to be congratulated upon the fact that the Num- 
ber which is to begin its foreign publication will 
contain the first chapters of a novel by Miss 
Woolson. If the work of 


vin in her short stories is a trust- 


Constance Fenimore 
this gifted u 
worthy indication, she is possessed of positive and 
commanding genius, and there can be litile doubt 
that her remarkable dramatic power, her wonder- 
ful gift of perceiving and interpreting the secrets 


of nature and human nature, and the rare ‘m 
of her glowing, picturesque, penetrating style, will 
give to her novel, “ ANNE,” something more than 


ordinary power and interest. It is fortunate for 
the reputation of American literature in England 
that the Magazine is to begin its career there by 
introducing an American writer whose art is so 
consummate, whose gift of interpretation is so 
genuine and so original.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 


Beginning the Sixty-second Volume, 


ContvTAINS: 


The first Installment of A New erial Story, entitled 
ANNE, by an American author, Miss Constance 
Fenimore Wooleon, Illustrated by Reinhart; 

The first of a Series of Papers, by Moncure D. Con- 
way,on THE ENGLISH LAKES AND THEIR 
GENII, with Illustrations by Alfred Parsons and 
E. A, Abbey; 


An Article on THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, with 
Nineteen Illustrations by Walter Shirlaw; 


The Conclusion of WASHINGTON SQUARE, by 
Henry James, Jr.; 


THE SIXTH YEAR OF QWONG SEE-—a Descrip- 
tion of New Year’s Customs in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, beautifully Illustrated; 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by Annie Chambers Ket- 
chum, with four Illustrations by Fredericks; 


MRS. FLINT’S MARRIED EXPERIENCE-—a Story 
of New England Life—by Rose Terry Cooke, with 
four Illustrations by Abbey; 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN WOMAN’S EDUCAs 
TION, by Charles F, Thwing; 


THE QUEEN, MINISTRY,LORDS,AND COMMONS 
—describing the Powers and Operation of each 
of these Branches of the Briiish Government; 


Two ILLUSTRATED POEMS; 
An ILLUSTRATED FABLE, by W. H. Beard; 


A short Story, MRS. CABOT’S GUEST, by Horace 
E. Scudder; 


With other interesting Articles and Poems, and the 
always timely and entertaining EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTICE. 


Those desiring to renew their subscriptions to 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their names as early as 
convenient. This will obviate the delay attendant 
upon re-entering names and mailing back numbers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ae 
HARPER'S BAZAR, mT ie | 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ 


Ad 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


- TEMPTER BEHIND. 
A Thrilling Temperance Story. 








This is the volume of the year in Temperance Liter- 
ature, It is a living tale, gathered from actual lite, 
and told with a vividness and directness which reveals 
in all their terrible aspects the evils of intem Me 
No book since “ Ten Nights ina Bar-room” such 
intense and sustained interest, or will live so long in 
the field of temperance literature. It is the work of 
an English author of the highest repute, and will be 
published in London immediately atter its issue here. 


ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH, $1.25. 


BOSTON : 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
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Religious and Consolatory 
Poetry. 


Three New Volumes, not contained in other Collec- 
ans compiled by the Editor of “The Changed 
08s,” etc. 





At the Beautifal Gate. 18mo. Cloth. gilt edges, 
75 cents. 


Unto the Desired Haven. 
edges, 75 cents, 

The Palace of the King. 
75 cents. 

Also the three bound in one volume, printed with col- 
ored rule. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Cheering Words, for the Master's W orkers. 
Square ié6émo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 

The Name of Jesus, and other Poems. By Caro- 
line M. Noel. Cloth, red edges, $1.00. 

The School of the Master, and other Religious 
Verses. By Julia M. Johnson. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Golden Hours; Hymnsand Songs of the Christian 
Life. By the author of Stepping Heavenward. 

Cloth, red edges, $1.25. 

The Blessed Sungcte of all Fatthful Peo- 
ple. By Harriet McEwen Kimball. Cloth, 50 cts. 

Comfort. Poems by M. K.J. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Songs in the Valley of Achor, By Mrs. 8.E.C. 
Downing. Cloth, 60 cents. 

The Changed Cross, and other Religious Poems. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

The Shadow of the Reeck, and other Religious 
Poems. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

The Chamber of Peace, and other Religious 
Poems. $1.25. 

The Changed Cross and Shadow of the 
Rock. i» one volume, printed with Violet Rule. 
Cloth, glit, $2.60. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Emmanuel, in all Ages. 
mit, ene Philip Schaff, D.D. Cloth, $2.50; cloth, 
gilt, $3.00, 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sold by the booksellers, or sent by mei, progate. on 
receipt of the price, Fractions of the d may be 
sent in postage stamps. 


18mo. Cloth, gilt 


18mo. Cloth, gilt, 


Over 200,000 of E. P. Roe’s Novels have been sold. 


The first edition of 20,000 of ‘‘ A Day of Fate” pub- 
lished October 1, was almost immediately exhausted, 
and a second edition is now ready. 

THE EXPLANATION, 


“Tt ischaracteristic of Mr. Roe that he always paints 
from real life.’”—Christian Union. 


“ We have read every story of this gifted author, and 
have never been d pointed in our pleasant antici- 
pations In a single instance.” —Boston Home Journal. 


* Mr. Roe could not write a dull book if he tried.” — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“His plots are never commonplace.” — Harper's 
Magazin. 
“ His views are road catholic, and his notions of 
ny 


morality and sound living are thoroughly sound and 
wholesome.”’— Evening fost, 


‘The avidity and delight with which Mr. Roe's 
y are read @ most hopeful sign.” — Chicago 
ance, 


A DAY OF FATE. 
A FACE ILLUMINED. 
KNIGHT OF XIX. CENTURY. 

* NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


1 VOL. 12mo. $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD, & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


An Christmas: Entertainments 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Christmas Annual No. Il. 


Contains 16 pages; sur, all other collections in 

quantity, quality, and v: ety. " 00 per 100 copies. 

nt on receipt of 5 cents. 0. 1 to 10 supplied at 
same prices. 


Christmas Service No. 3. 


A new and beautiful Concert Exercise, by Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, entitled “The Magi and the Messiah.” 
Price for Complete Service 10 cents; $7.50 per 100 
copies, Leaflet for use by gregation, $1.00 per 100, 

“ec H 9? By Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
Tree of Life. elaborate Christmas Ex: 


ercise, with appropriate H Price, 
copies ; by mail. Scents cage P= 


BIGLOW AND MAIN, 


738 Randolph Street, | 70 Hest Winth Street, 











CHICAGO 





We have issued a Card, in colors, of 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


Sunday-School Lessons 


FOR 1881, 


With Golden Texts, etc., which will be a great help 
to the Officers, Teachers, and Scholars of your school. 
Our prices are as follows, vis. : 


100 Ca: ds, (postage, pitpaid,) #1 00 
soo “ : a 
1000“ “ - 2 


Send in your orders tor them at once. Address 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WANTED JG2Nt8 tor my “Oniect 
weet A Baw store ei Be 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 





PS THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, sncn as 
P Inx Muller, Rt. 








of, Ma tller, 
fon. W.E.Gladstone,Jas. 
- Froude, Prof. Muxley, 
.A. Proctor, Edward A. 
reeman, Prof. Tyndall, 
wy Fee 
es Power Cobbe, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, ~The 
Duke of Ar = Wm. 
Black iss ackeray, 
Mrs. Mul 





Hingsley 
Mallock, Turguenief, Carlyle, Ttuskin, 
Tennyson, Bro wning, “nd many others, are 
represented in the pagesof 


. s 2 A 
ittell’s Living Age. 
In 1881 Tux Living Aor enters upon its thirty-cighth 
year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously successful, 
During the year it will furnish to its readers the produc- 
tions of the most eminent authors, above named 
and many others; embracing the choicest _Sertal 
and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Nov- 
elists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers 
and Editors, representing evey department of knowl- 
edge and progress. 

Tae Livine Ace is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of regding-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
ciams, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historica! and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Lit- 
erature. 

The importance of Tar Livine AGE to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,—in- 
dispensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 
“In no other form can so much thoroughly good read- 
ing be got for so little money; in no other form can $0 


much instruction and entertainment be gotin so smalla 
space.” —Philadelphia Times. 

“There is no other publication like it. It is known and 
read by all who desire to keep abreast with the cultivat- 
ed thought of the English-speaking world.”—Xpiscopal 

ister, Philadelphia. 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, considering 
the quantity and quality of the reading furnished, to 
keep pace with the best thought and literary work of 
our time.”— Christian Union, New York. 

“There isno diminution in the value and interest of 
this now venerable eclectic, or inthe skill and discrim- 
ination shown in its editing.’’—Boston Journal 

“It is by all odds, the best eclectic published.”"—South- 
ern Churchman. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from the 
foreign magazines, that one who takes it does not feel 
the need of anything else in the way of foreign perodical 
literature.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”--New York 


‘‘Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to give 
all that the very ablest of living writers furnish to peri- 
odical literature on science, history, biography, philos- 
ophy, poetry, theology, politics and criticism, and to add 
to this the full complement of the best that there is in 
fiction.” —Jnterior, Chtago. 

“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”—New 


York Tribune. 

“The best of magazines to subscribe to.”—Gazette, 
Montreal. 

“Comparatively speaking, the cheapest magazine pub- 
lished.”"— Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in the 
world of literature, that will yield equal returns.”— The 

re: . phia. : 

“With it alone a reader may’ fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics and 
science of the day.”— The Methe . New York. 

“It has no rival.”"—New York Evening Post 

Published weeK.y at $8.00 a year,/free of postage. 

seTO NEW SUBSC RIBERS for the year 
iseieremitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1880 issued 
after the receipt of their subscrptions, will be sent gratis, 


Club Prices for the Best Home and For- 
* eign Literature. 

| Possessed of Tuk Livine Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American month lies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.”’— Phila. Bve- 
ning Bulletin | 

For $10.50 Tur Living Aceand any one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 39.50 Tux Living AGE 
anl the St Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal, or Lippi 
cott’s Monthly 


—Atires, __ LERTEELE & O8., Boston. 


Three 
Beautiful Gift Books 
for the Holidays. 


“THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY.” 


Containing One Hundred of the choicest of Gustave 
Dore’s illustrations of the Bible, and a page of exp'an- 
atory letter-press facing each engraving, together 
with a superb portrait of the artist. 

Large quarto, cloth, full gilt, $6; morocco, full gilt, $10. 


“ATALA.” 


By M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

An American story, and one of the best efforts of the 
celebrated author, Superbly illustrated with numer- 
= = jeges “ pomse of our grandest scenery, by 

ustave Dore. rin on heavy tinted paper 
richly bound. * pene 

ge quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5; morocco, fall gilt, $10. 











“THE WANDERING JEW.” 


A series of illu: trations by Gustave Dore. picturing 
the weird and unearthly scenes of the legend, witn 
explanatory leiter-press. 

tra large quarto, cloth, gilt, $2.50, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, ostpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, P 


THE FINE ART PUBLISHING Co., 
. ‘tata ___585 Pearl Street, New York, 
“THE FURTHER SIDE,” 
’ 
New Sacred Song, by W. T. Farlynne. One of the 
finest Sacred Songs ever published. Wordsand melody 
beautifully adapted. Sent by mail. Price, 35 cents, 


_____ LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


6) Sheets Paper and 12 Er velopes mailed fo: 
12 Dime.All good. Box 2% Taylorstown, Wane Fo 
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Harper's Periodicals, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.... 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.......... Sustpoiee 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


HaRPER’s MAGAZINE 
Harper's Bazar 


Harper's WEEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


In the Harper periodicals taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, jife,and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ica! publication ; if the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Hvening 
Gazelle, Boston, 

Surely, no cultivated home will be without its means 
of entertainment where these periodicals come as 
guests, and no home in which they are taken can be 
classed as other than cultured. ... How fresh, how 
varied, and how stimulating are the four publications 
which we have mentioned ! — Brooklyn Eagle. 


— 


Remittances should be made by —— 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of nine Cents. 


Address, HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
__ FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
JUST OUT! JUST OUT! 


S/ILVERY ECHOES. 


FOR THE 


Primary and Intermediate ‘Departments 
OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Latest and Best | Singing Book. 


Single Copy, 25 Cts, $2.40 Per Dozen. 
Address, GRIDER & BRO., York, Pa. 


Specimen Copy Sor examination, only cts. 


Holiday Music Books / 


DITSON & CO. call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable tor presents, and espe- 
cially to their 


VOLUMES O& BOUND SHEET MUSIC 
Price of each in Cloth, $250; Fine Gilt, $3. 


*,* The following are collections of Pian» Music only. 
About an equ number of Vocal Collections are published 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high 

character, 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces of 


uew dance music, by the most celebraved com- 
posers. . 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 80 splendid and brilliant 
com positio.s. 


PIANOFORTE GEMS, 100 select piano pieces. 
MOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 170easy p's for beginners, 


HOME CIRCLE, Vol. II. 142 pieces, of which 22 
are for 4-hauds 


PARLOR MUS{C, 2 Vols. 120 easy and popular 
pieces. 


CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. 85select pieces 
of some difficulty, suited to advanced players. 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. 97 easy and popular 
pieces, 


WELCOME HOME, 70 easy and popular pieces, 


PEREARLS OF MELODY. 50 pieces of moderate 
difficulty. . 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 
All the books are alike in size, style, and binding. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. J. B. Ditson & Co , Phila. 


Christmas Carols 
HULL'S acon 1880. 


5 cents each, 16 PAGES, $4 per hundred. 
One each ¥ 1878, °79, and "80, for 10 cenis. 
Address, ASA HULL, 249 Fourth Ave-, 

New York Crry. 
WORD MAsING AND WORD TAKING. 
Th bed yg Sent by mall for 27 cents, and Deal- 


e 
B. M. HAMMETT, 1,284 Broadway, 
Now York: GE. HAMMETT, Jn, Newport. B. 1. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 
VERY Low. 


9 
Henry's Commentary 
FOR $15.00. 
In 5 vols., quarto, cloth. 
Or the same in leather, 
Or in 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


$20.00 
20.00 


D’Aubigne’s History of the BReforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century. 5 vols. 
Brown cloth. Ina bo 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion ia the Time of Calvin. 8 vols. 
Brown cloth. In a box. Reduced from 
$16.00 to a 8.00 


Dr. MecCosh’s Works. 5 vols., 8vo, uniform. 
Brown cloth ee - 10.00 


Mauardock’s Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
Mistery. 3 vols. in one. 


Robert Carter and Brothers, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ATLANTIC. MONTHLY 


FOR 1881 


WILL CONTAIN 
Serial Stories, 


By E.LiIzaBeTH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘The 
Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; Gzorer P. LatHrop, author of 
“ A Study of Hawthorne;’”’ W. H. BisHop, author 
of “ Detmold;”” W. D. Howg.14, author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” ‘‘ The Undiscovered Coun- 
try;” and Hmnry Jamxs, Jr., author of * The 
American,” “The Europeans,” ete. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 


By HARRIET BEECHER Strow:, T. B. ALDRICH, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLson, Mark Twain, Rosk Terry Cooks. 


Essays, 


On biographical, historical, and social subjects, by 
GOLDWIN SMITH; Epwarp Evrrett HaLsE, on 
the social, political, aud religious life of the world in 
the time of Christ ; WILLiaM M. Rosserri, on 
“The Wives of the Poets;” JoHN Fiskx, on the 
“ Karly Cu tore, Myths, and Folk-Lore of our Aryan 
Ancestors;" R. L. Du@pae, on “ The Relation of 
Society to Crime.” 


Travel Sketches, 


In Norway, by H. H.,and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 


In politics education, industry, and religion, b r- 
sons specially ualified to treat thent® theroxeniy 
and in an unpartisan spirit. 








Ta® ATLANTIC farnishes its readers in the course 
of the year as much reading as is contained 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 


TERMS: #.00 a year, in advanee, postage free; 35 
cents a number. With superd life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
5.00; with two portratts, $6,00; with three portraits, 
+4 with four portraits, $3.00; with all five portraits. 





aa The bers for No ber and Di ber will be 
sent free to all new Subsoribers for THE ATLANTIC for 
1881 who remit before December 2. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, drat 
or registered letter to y > 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.,° 
____ BOSTON. 


Young's Concordance. 
_ GAUTION ! 


Says Young: ‘* Without attempting to correct the 
most obvious typographical errata, the American Re- 
priacers are trees heen} . leaving out most 
mportant matter inserted in second edition.” 

Price for the only peri revised Scholar’s edition, 
cloth, ready in December, post fi ee, $3.65. Sample e 
free, I. K. FUNK & OO.,10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 
a@ FRIENDS! If you are ion any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will wi bh pleasure send you a sam 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BE 


mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Artifi 

Comb, Section Honey Boxes, al! books and jour- 

nais, abu wests es pertaining to ° 

ing d. Simply sena your address on a 

Card, written plainty, to A. I. R, » Medina, Ohi», 
TAMME ERS and alli d. a for cireul 

the Am, Vocal Inet. 101 £103 Waverly Pi.N Y. 
AID FOR A MISSION. 

The neglected condition of Norta Pena Village— 
near the small-pox hospital in Philadelphia.—occa- 
sioned the beginning of a Mission Sunday-school, on 
Ciarence Street. between 22d and 23d Streets. 

The direct object of the Mission, is, to provide for 
the spiritual ne-ds of the village: out, as it is neces- 
sary to ciotne and feed m \ny, and as far as possibie 
counteract the influence of the numerous grog-shops 
in the vicinity. a committee on Distribution aud Free 
Library end Readiug-room was formed. who earnest- 
ly soulcit donatio.s ot clothing, books, magaziues, 
ete., and as ony nos can be made usetul, everything 
will be aceeptable. Communications will receive 
prompt attention if addressed = 

JOHN P. STIRK, Librarian 
i880. 


1437 Spring Garden Street, | Philadelphia, 
FILLMORE’S 1880. 
. . 
Christmass Selections ! 
Our collection this year is the best ever offered—bean- 
tiful, and fall of life. EI@.TEEN PAGES. Price, 
5 cents per copy, $4 per hundred. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, Cincinnati, 0. 


. BB e also publish the best Sunday-school song 
ook. 


~~ __ Send _ for sample of the 
BEES « weet per aesenee” 

















FROM DEATH INTO LIFE; 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. W. HASLAM, 


Author of “ BUILDING FROM THE Tn 


“THE 
THREEFOLD Girt oF Gop,” etc. 


The work is a narrative of remarkable religious and 
ministerial experiences ina mining district in Eng: 
land, among a rude, hearty, hardy, and industrious 
people. At the outset of his career, Mr. Haslam pro- 
duced very little effect by his preaching among his 
parishioners, but in course of time achange came over 
him, the offspring of profound spiritual feeling. 
Forthwith he declared that, “ if he had died last week, 
he would have been lost forever,’’—a sentiment that 
completely won Over his auditors, one of whom, a 
stalwart miner, cried out. ‘The parson is converted! 
Hallelojah!” From this time the most wonderful 
successes attended him. His formula seems to have 
been that “‘ we must be perfectly conscious of our con- 
version, and of the forgiveness of our sins, anv that 
we must believe that God has accepted us; and, unless 
we so believe, we are lost forever.” The book is 
taken up with the sensation created by his new style 
of preaching, by accounts of numerous indiv'dua! con- 
versions, and of revivals among his tumultuous and 
enthusiastic audience. It has attained a great success 
in England. 
1VOL.,12M0, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. CLOTH. 

PRICE, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or mailed, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 


THE GREAT BIBLE CONCORDANCE 


The New York Tribune. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an entirely 
new plan, containing every word in alphabetical or- 
der, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, 
with the literal meaning of each and its pronuacia- 
tion; exhibiting 311,000 references, 115,000 beyond Cru 
den; marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament; with the latest information on Biblica. 
Geography and Antiquities, etc., etc. By Robert 
Young, LL.D., author of a new Literal Translation of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures; Concise Critical 
Comments on the same; a Grammatical Analysis of 
the Minor Prophets in Hebrew; Biblical Notes and 
Queries; Hebrew Grammar, etc , etc. 

This is a large quarto vo:ume containing over 1,100 
three-column pages—the pages and type the same size 
as those of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary — the 
type having a beautiful, bold, clear face, making it 
more easily read even than thatof the Dictionary, Itis 
at once a Coucordance, a Greek, Hebre, and English 
Lexicon of Bible words, a_da Scriptural Gazetteer, 
and wiil be as valuable to students of the Holy Word 
as an Unabridged Dictionary is to the general reader. 
It will be indispensab!e to the library of every clergy- 
man, and of the greatest valud to every Sunday-school 
Superintendent and Bible class teacher and scholar. 
in fact, every home tuat has a Bible in it ought also 
to have this great help to bible-reading and study. It 
is as well adapied to ihe use of the common reader as 
to that of the scholarly clergy wan. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Tue TRIBUNE secured its great popularity and 
means to retain it by becoming the medium of the 
best thought and the voice and the best conscience of 
the time, by keeping abreast o: the highest progress, 
favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, ap- 
pealing always to the best intelligence and the purest 
morality, and refusing to cater to the tastes of the vile 
or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER 
ought to read The Tribune regularly. The Great 
Concordance above described was originally pub- 
lished in England in October, 1579, and was solid at 
$15. We can now offer it in connection with The 
Tribune at the following remarkably low rates: 

Fer $6, the Concoruance and one copy of The 
Weekly T'ribune five years. or five copies one year. 

For $11, the Concordavce and One copy of The 
Semi-Weekly Tribune five years, or five copies one 
year, or ten copies of The Weekiy Tribune one year. 

For $20, the Concordance and twenty copies of 
The Weekly Tribune one year. 

The postage on the Concordance is 40 cents, which 
the subscriber will remit if wishing it sent by mail. 
Except for short distances, the mail wiil be cheaper 
than the express, Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


‘. > 2 ‘) by Charies F. Deems, 
WHO WAS JESUS, Db, LL. D., Pasior 
of the Church of the strangers, New York. 8vo, pp. 
756. 65 illustrat.onus. Commended by Christian Age, 
London ; Britisa Quarterly Review ; Church and Siate; 
Southern Presbyteriau Review, Rey. Dr. Upham; 
Rev. Dr. Jessup, Rev. Drs. Rivers, Lyman Abbott; 
Revs. Whedon, Clark, summers, Bishop Hurst, 
Joseph Cook, George Ripley, etc., etc. Send for ci: cu- 
lars and terms to canvassiug ageuts. N. B,—Clergy- 
men and Sunday-school superintendents suppiied with 
copies tor their own use and reference at a liberal 
discount. Address, J. HOWAKD BROWN, Pub- 
lisher, 21 Park Place, NewYork, and 717 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 


EAUTIFUL PORTRAITS OF ANY SIZE 
made from common pnotographs, or any other 
kind of small pictures. We wii. sen: full descripuon 
price, o9., to man who will act as our 


y 
agen 0 a rity we offer a permanent and 
profitable business of th + Z : 


e aigees respectability. 
THE AUBURN COPYING MPANY, 
5 and 87 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 





HANDSOME 


Christmas Presents 
FOR CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Album. 


An illustrated book of objects. Containing 
2,036 engravings. The design of this book 
is to illustrate cl-arly to the young the 
principal and most common word. which 
admit of being explained by pictures. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Our Christmas Gift. 


A handsome, illustrated little book, printed 
in red and blue, tied with blue ribbons, 
Retail price 25 cents; per dozen, $1.80. 
Sample sent on receipt of 15 cevts. 


Lessons for Little Folks. 


Inclading songs and recitations. A hand- 
some Uhristmas gift tor children. Paper, 
5) cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mother Truth’s Melodies 


By Mrs. E. P. Miller. Over 400 illustrations. 
Handsomely printed. Elegantly bound. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Address, JOHN FAIRBANKS, Manager 
Tae Western §8.S. Pus Co., 
No. 46 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Gospel in all Lands. 
**The Gospel in all Lands” is a 
monthly magazine devoted to Universai Missions. It 
is Evangelical, undenominational, and catuolic. It 
coutains each month Illustrated Articles on Mis- 
sionary Lands and Missionary Fields, ano the latest 
and best accounts of Missions and Mission Work in all 
portions of the world. rH. numbers 2} cents One 
copy one year, $2 50. $2 to Clergymen. EUGENE R. 
SMITH. ublisher, Bible House New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
Of Eugene R. Smith, 64 Bible House, N. Y. 


Tre Lesson Teacher Quarterly for 
Junior 8 holars. contains the Scripture Text of tne In- 
ternational Lesson, Central Truth, and Teaching, Re- 
view Exercises, Hymns, Maps, etc. All the Questions 
have answers .ttached to them, and it is the best for 
th se scholars who have just bken advanced from the 
Pr mary class. Single copies, twelve cents a year. 
Ten copies, and over, each ten cents @ year. 


The Light on the Lesson Quarterly 
is for Lntermediate Scholars. lt isa 32-page Quarterly 
on the International Lessun. ach lesson contains 
the Scripture text, sible Refe ences, Explavatory 
Notes a series of Questions and Auswers that explain 
and apply the main facts or Lraths of the lesson. Ad- 
litional Questions, Bible Dictionary, Hymns, Review 
Exercises, Maps, [i:u+trat.ons, etc. Single co;ies 
twenty cents a year. Tencopies, each sixteen cents a 
year. 


The Lesson Helper Quarterly is for 
Advanced Schulars and Teacbers, veing a 48-page 
Quarterly on the International Lessons. {t contains 
all there is in The Light on the Lesson Quarterly, and 
also gives the Opinions of the Best Commentators on 
the Lesson, Incidents that illustrate the Lesson, Ques- 
tisns for Senior classes, etc. “It isa marvel of con- 
densed information.’ Single copies, thirty cents a 
year. Ten copies, each twenty-four cents a year. 


Christian Tidings is a four-page semi- 
monthly (mailed monthly), at twenty: fivecents a year. 
it is intended to give interesting missivnary incidents, 
and iocrease the interest in Missions, especially among 
the young. To Suanday-schools, only twelve cents a 
¥ 


Sunshine is a four-page semi-monthly, 
(mailed monthly), at twenty-five centsayear. Twelve 
cents to Sunday schoois. It contains Beautiful Pic- 
tures and Bright and Ipteresting Stories for the 
younger children, 


Young Folks’ Paper is a large four- 
page monthly, at twenty-five cents a year. Half-price 
tosuaday-schools It is illustrated, and contains In- 
teresting Narratives, instructive Articies on Science 
and other subjects a Dialogue in each Number, Hints 
tor Home Amusements, Puzzles, etc. 


Sunday Companion isa large four-page 


monthly, at twenty-five cents a year. Twelve cents to , 


Sunday schools. its excelleut Lilustrations and supe- 
rior Religious Reading make it a valuable aid in the 
dissemination of Bible Truth. 


My Picture Lesson is a small four-page 
weekly (maileg monthly), at twenty-five cents a year. 
Only fifteen cents to Sunday-schools. “It is the best 
for Primary Classes, ana, tur the size, the cheapest. 
it makes the International Lesson simple and int 
esting to the /itte children. Itis used in aay A of the 
best Sunday-scnools in every State and Ter. itory in 
the Uuiteu states, and in every Province of Cauada, 
and has subscribers in Eugla.d, Persia, Turkey, and 
Syria, Its pictures and stories delight the children 
aud aid the teacher in presenting Bivle Truths 

Address orders to 


EUGENE RK. SMITH, 64 Bible House, N. Y. 


Every Superintendent Should Have It, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BY MRS. MARY B. ©, SLADE. 
Containing exercises for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, 2 
PALM SUNDAY AND EaSrER, 
CHILDREN’S DAi, 
MEMORIAL DAYS, 
FLORAL CONCERT AND 
AUTUMN LEAF SUNDAY, 
And the REGULAR SUN DAY SUHOOL CONCERT. 


The choicest and best collection for Sunday-schools 
ever published. 
lvol. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


HENBY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Mass, 


A new Concert Exercise published every month. 
Send for samples of our Christmas Exercises, five 
kinds, 5 cents each. 


1,000 Newspapers at Club 
Rates. (Scribuer’s, Leslie’s, 
etc.) arper’s Monthly, 
4 price, $4.00; to agents, $3.15. 


Others at like low rates. 
List free. MOORE'S AGENCY, Brockport, N. ¥. 
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WANTED for the NEW GIFT 
BOOK Golden Thoughts on 


AGENTS 





In Prose and Poetry, by upwards of 300 Distinguished 
Authors, at Home and Abroad. with introduction 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 

It will prove a weleome ny in every bome, awork 
greatly to be desired. and its possessor truly rich in 
thought and sentiment pertaining to toe THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals giv en. 

A most charming GIFT for all cla‘ses, and appro- 
priate at all times and places. 

“It is just the book to take up for comfort and 
solac e.”’— Howard Crosby 

‘All the influences Of ‘ibis elegant volume are 
heave”ward.”—John Hall, D.D. 

“It is full of wisdom, good cheer, and instruction.” 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

“Its beauty. wealth, and purity roa me of the 
28th chapter Job.” — Thomas Armitage, D.D. 

. In Elegant Binding, Illustrated, $275. Morecco, $5. 

If there is no agentin your locality, copies cath be 

sent cn receipt of price. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, New York. 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTEZ BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and oniy complete and reliable 
work on Etiquette and Business and Socia! Forms. It 
tells how to perform all the various duties of life, and 
how to appear to the best adwantage on all occasions. 
Agents Wanted.—Send for circulars containing a 

tufl description of the work and extra terms to agents. 

Address National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


OOK AGENTS WANTED ror 
JOHN B. GOUGH’S new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


With Reminiscences of Thrilling, Pathetic, =e. Amusing 
Scenes, Anecdotes, Incidents, etc., gathered from 8 
E “po on the Platform and Among the People, A Yeare 


mire John B. Gough. 


This record—now for the ba time published—is re ae with 
pe’ —_ humor, and good t ings forall. Superbly i oo 
Lhe best chance ever offered to Agents. For-terms, ress 

A. UD. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford. ¢ Conm. 


GENTS WANTED to introduce a new and 
novel Account Book to business men. A’*rich 
harvest to competent parties during the next three 
months. {oun ae by return mail. 
PAMPHILON, 30 Bond Street, New York City. 


NEW Prices reduced 35 percent. Kiegant Family 
Bibles, $2.20. Extra profits. Agents Wa 
BOOKS a. GORTON'& CO., Pubs., Philadelphia. 








Tt pays Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Buok 


Farming for Profit 


New Accurate. Comprehensive. A Complete Farm 
brary im itself. A sure guide to suceessful farming. 


TELLS HOW Cultivate all Farm Crops. 


reed & Care for Live Stock. 


yey fruit. Manage business, 
Make Money Aud Secure Happiness. 
Saves many times. ae cost every Season. = pages. 


140 Ulustrations Send for Circulars and terms 


.C. MceCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 
| GENTS WAANTED for the Best, and Fastest- 
Selling Pictoral Booksand Bibles Prices reduced 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila.. Pa. 
To ALL.—A set of our New Chromo Cards 
novel and original, Send posta! card. John- 
son, Clark & Co., 30 Union Square, N. Y.. 
mfs.ofthe Light-running New Home Sewing Machines, 


UT IN THE STREETS—A temperance drama, l5c.; 
Temperance & ker, 25c. .canes Apes 
Temperance Pu Publishing House, se, 29 Rose § . N.Y 
% $1.50 a year—Three Centsacopy. 
WEEKLY, IL LUSTRATED. 


: = The Christian 1 Herald 


5 opnietfote TSN OF > a, ee 
Unequalied T erms to Agents. 


TANTED.—Agents who mean business to sell a 

new and desirable article for family use. Good 
protts. Send stamp for particulars 

ENDULUM SCALE CO., Box 120, Montague, Mass. 


ANTED,— Reliable, energetic men to solicit 
orders for copying and enlarging smali like- 
nesses o any des ription in our different styles of 
work. Old agents as wel! as others wil! do well to 
address ug. L. F GILLETTE & CO., 69 Washington 
Street, Boston. Massachusetts. 


GET THE BEST. 


There shou'd be no middle ground in the selection 
of a Dictionary. 


WEBSTER'S 


is the Standard for the English Languace; 
ad the Pocket Edition of that great work ” 
a useful vade mecum for every day in arene: 
Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spe ing, 
Tab es of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Pr verbs, 
etc.. from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
Edges. By mali, when not otherwise obtain- 
- able, on receiptof $1.00. For sale by deal- 
ers generally. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. oe 
1F< ou_ Want to Learn to Draw, agnd 10 cts. 
for ** MANUAL OF DRAWIN 
R. JUDSON, Box 4333 Row York. 


TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietors of the New York Observer make 


A Special Offer 


to old subscribers, which they will appreciate and 
accept. Sample con y oa e Cueerver, sent free to any 
one. Address 37 PARK ROW, N. CITY, 


THE TOLEDO WEEKL Y BLADE. 


(NASBY’S PAPER.) 

The Largest and Best Family Newspaper published 
in the United States. The only paper publishing the 
celebrated humorous NASBY LETTERS. THE 
LaAD® has a large circui«tion in everv State, from 
Maine to California. @ want to send a specimen 
copy to everybody wanting a good family paper. Ad- 
dress a postal to The Blade, Toledo, 0 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, y 
will oblige the publisher as well as the adv ah po 


stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
y Be. School Times. 7 


BAGSTER’S TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


Comprising the English Version of the Polyglot Series, with all the copious Marginal Notes and References, 
0) 


Cruden’s Concordance, and 4000 
ments. With Indices, Maps Tab.es of Weights 
Teacher, and with ruied paper for MS. Notes. 


I. py Miniature Teacher's Bible. 
= qe 


The Medium Teacher’ s Bible. Turkey morocco, 
Tr. The Octavo Teacher's Bibie. Turkey morocco, 


4000 Questions with Answers on the Historical Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ts and Measures, and a mass of useful information to aid the 


agster’s”’ levant moro: co, kid-iined, perfectly supple style, with elastic ban 
Phis Edition has no 


d. 
ncordance, Turkey morocco, $3.00; best kid- 


; best kid-lined. $9. 
; best kid-lined, $11 


The Voncordance bound n these volumes has fully three times as many references as the Oxford and 


| —_— Editions, 


*, Catalogues gratis, 


JOHN WILEY AND SONS, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 15 Astor Place, New York. 


Christmas Concert Exercises. 


A CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISE—THE SAviovur’s BirTH. 
five pages of appropriate music. Only $2.00 per 100 copies. 


By M. C. Hazard, with 


THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL—a Festival Service for Sunday-school, Congregation, Choir, 


Superintendent, and Pastor. 


By W.S. B. 
Only $2.00 per 100 copies. 


Mathews, with five pages of appropriate music. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING. COMPANY, 


KNABE| 


PIANO-FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, WOREMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 

Warerooms: 112 FirrH AVENUE, New YORE, 
204 and 206 W. BaLTIMOBE 8Sr., BALTIMORE, 


\ The 
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Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
vsta By alt €reat Artists. 


15- -Stop Organs, Sub-Bass and Coupler, 
Only $65—Best in the U. S. 


Open pon Bo be ew wide before you send North 
for instruments ead eagle advertisements do not 
always tell the exact truth. Better instruments at 
same or less prices can Mey peares bome. these 
nome ‘ry e+, x... and 


‘Bio oat and "Book in: in- 


\ The Palace & Sriith Wnt ites Wal O1a-4- Wak 


lave no-super: 


t 





vi 





cluded. Pianos—7 oent large size 
ed only $179; 734 Oct., largest size, 7 a fan: 7 oe Oe Oct., 
Square Grand, extra large, Mé 'y $250. 


Case, onl 
Stool and Cover included. Al —_ old and reliable 
makers and fully guaranteed ; 15days’ test trial. We 
pay trright if not satisfactor Positive y the best 
bargains inthe U.8. Nomistake about this. e mean 
business and competition with the world. Send for 
Fal! Prices, 1880. It wil! pay yon. Address, Ludden 
¢ L. -4 Southern Music House, Savannah, 


GOOD ORGAN 


GOOD Reed Organ for $20, admi- 

rably adapted for use in Sunday- 

schoois and Home Circles: sen 

free on trial; no money necessary 

till received, tested, and found 

satisfactory. AN OPPORTUNITY 

NEV«KR BEFORE OFFERED. Als 

a Double Reed, 5 octave, 6 sto 

orpan for only Address CHURCHILL @ be 
208 


way, ew York, N. Y. 
A GREAT OFFER! a ’Now Fira ANOS: 
trranted G years. Secon d Hand 


; ae u Wi: 











IENTS at BARG INS GEN 
WANTE ee Illustrated CA E a 
HORACE WATERS & CO.,8 u ions N.Ye 
G 


ES FOR Be. NTAMIE 





AND VIEWS 
THE MAGICAL  ORGANETTE, ONLY $8. 


ouble size R eed s, extra strength and finish. 


Organette Circular 
SHEO. J. HARBACH 89 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa 


MILLERS wect, = 
COD-LIVER O1|_ 
PUREST 
BEST. 





















FOR 
General 
Debility, 
Scrofula, 
Rheumatism 
or Consumption, s 
s superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
@ London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best. Sold by Druggists. 
W.H.Sehieffelin & Co.( Fe eer eee.) NewY ork 
N EWS2per Work for Agents! “ luf'd Ten ion Oomunand> 
nd Lord's Fear ” 12 colors and gilt. 
aM Nov. 15. A halt million willbe sold. G. M. 














H &0o., P ub’s, 1 Bromfield St., Boston. 
R Price List of best INVALID OHAIRBS, address. 
with green stamp, VT. N. W. Co., Springfield, Vt, 


__ 147 and 149 Fifth Avenue, Chi Chicago, Ill. — 


PEWARD D f\ARDS. 
SPRRE WATS 
SCHOOLS 


"SUNDAY 


We Ve call Teachers’ attention to our new line of Re- 
ward Cards, which we offer at Lowest WHOLESALE 
Prices, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. 
Price List sent on receipt of three cents. e will 
send 17 sample packs for $1.50. These prices repre- 
sent 50 per cent, discount off all others hitherto offer- 
ed teachers. Address, 


METROPOLITAN REWARD CARD C0., 
P. O. Box 1531, New York. 


Evangelical Sunday-School Teacher 

‘The cheapest, and one of the best Teachers’ Maga- 
zines in the country. It contains the International 
Sunday-School Lessons, Lesson Outlines, Lesson 
Notes, Lesson Questions, Hints for Primary Class 
Teachers, Lesson Illustrations, Blackboard Illustra- 
tions, Practical Articles on Sunday-School Work, 
etc., etc. 

Price 50 cents per annum; 5 or more copies to one 
uddress, 40 cents. Only 15 cents for three months 
trial. LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, 0. 











Before selecting your Sunday 
School Aids for 1881, send for 
a copy of “The Sunday School 
Quarterly,’ by Rev. F. N. Plou- 


bet. PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 





oe: Mailed by HA cO., Grand 
8t.. N.Y. Goods sent C. EE returning 
edi Y 6. _ 
TIDTOINTEL 1 
WN SCHOOL “SUPER ITEN DENT 
NDING HIS ADDRESS WITH THE NAME 
OF HIS) SCHOOL.WILL RECEIVE A 


SAMPLE COPY or Tr Asove PAPER FREF 


ADDR 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH co. 
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P. 8 —See adver. of Class 
Books in this paper. 
e will begin 
_-— “the year tit 831 ee oe 
THE other im 


provements. it ll continue 
surpass ‘i imitators. 
RSE RY The January Number will 
prove i $1.50 a year in 

a@” New Sub- 


Fif teenth Year |” seribers gt extra numbers 


NURSERY PUBLISHING Co., 
aan Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


rT; 
IRENAUS ” LETTERS. ,42"™. 
With BLBegrs PORTRAIT. For terms. address, 
NEW Tone OBSERY 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


- PAPER LETTERS FOR DECORATIONS. 


Colored letters forming texts for ornamenting walls 
at Christmas and other Festivals. Send stam = 


York” JOHN CORREJA, Jz., 141 Broadway, 


‘SCROLL SAWYERS. 

The desiga of this beautiful 
archery bracket and over 300 
ey designs will be sent 

a on receiptof 10 cents 

e@ names and addresses in 

fall of two of the most active 

fcroll sawyers known to you. 

Price of design alone, 15 cents, or 

aes two s'amps for illustrated 

@ of scroll saw goods. 

rons nducements offered.” A.H. 

Pomeroy, Hartford,Coon. State 
where you saw this adver. 


THE BEST THING YET. 


The Fi aohbate Aco coustic Telephone Co.'s 
New Metanic lephone. Send for new cir- 
culars Box 19%, Ch 


ity, Fitchburg, Mass. 





















This cut shows the style ofthe 
Machine we sell and warrant as 
good as any one made. 

Don’t pay Agents three profits 

Send postage stamp to us for 
circular and information. 









wii $70! 
hi Ve 





Pp ys illustrating every subjec 

for Public Rxhibitions. eto. ‘A ofttable business for aman 
with smalicapital, Also Macro Lawreuns for Church and Swun- 
aday-schooi and Home Amusement. Send stamp for eg 5 Cata- 
torne, _MoAl 1 TATRR. M'f ec Optician. 49 Nassac Sr.. New Yors, 


\—AGENTS.—Svenrens 
agents to 

sell the world-renowned Wil- 

son Oscillating Shuttie Sewing 

Machines in unoccupied territ ry, to whom we are 
Pe to offer extraordinary inducements whereby 
rom one to six thousand dollars a year can he made, 

There never was a better time to engage 'n the sale of 
sewing machines, as all the mach!nes made in the past 
twenty years are wearing out, and must be replaced. 

For terms and further part'culars, address 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. a 
“BAKER, PRATT, & CO., SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


AvL‘P/HIA 


Send for qtectiuive circulars of School A Os) 
BOND STREET, NEW YORK 








BRANSON KNITTER 


PRICE, $20.00. 
The simplest. most durable, and most 
either for Satecy or family use, ever made. War- 
rani to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
ris and boys of ten and twelve years old cperate 
hem, averaging four dozen pairsaday. A living can 
Pall partion! ‘amily with one of these machines, 


ven. dress, 
JA SON, 505 "Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MAGIC HER OPTTCONS 


“¢. T MLA 









ractical, 








S- BANNERS 
end for Circular2~ 


Clinton H. Menoely Bell Company, 

& Kimberly, BELL FounpEss, 
Troy, N. ture a superior quality of Bells. 
h Bellis. gg Cate 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. os 

$20! STRANCE i Bs STRUEY 

: ° " arranted 

rn mor id best made. lon't pay 

anve S20! Our free book explains ald. 

| Don't buy till you read it. Hundreds 

You need not pay till suited, 

47 Third Avenue, ( Chiesen een. FM. 








Special BLT siven to Chaure 
that = =A ag = Y.s) r Sew- 
for ® 
Sg agents three pong but buy direct, and 
of testimonials. Machines sent any- 


where on trial. No risk. 
_ worGe PAYNE 2 0O., 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


Should use the EUREKA WALL PROTECTORS 
No house is complete without them. For sale by all 
furniture dealers. Insist »» their keeping them. 

tail price, $1. Manufactory at Michigan City, Ind. 


CLASS BOOKS 


For 1881, NOW READY. Sample copy 
sent toSUPERINTENDENTS, Address, 


JOHN H. TOMLINSON 
_ Publisher. Chicago. Th. 


10 FOR $1.00 
By mail t-paid, Now 
is the time to secure 
them for Fall Plant- 
- and WINtER 

OOMING. Send 


for ctreular. WM. B. REED.Chambersba re, Pa 


ay 














The manufacturers have received 


6 MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Centennial, 1876. Paris, 1878, 
American Institate, 1879, etc., etc. 


OVER 2,000 DRUGGISTS 
Have recently signed a statement to the effect that 
eDso 0's ee N ine Po s Plaster 
is superior to al 


BOOTS BY MAIL wits: ; bane wail 
their locality affords can ord me (for men, 


women, or children). If not 


return them, 
Fine boots a _— ty. M < 


, Portiand, Me 
y; en 19 





Hawkes Patent Stylographic 


Pen, invaluable to~ 
12 John Street, New Yerk. 





writers. Circulars sent. 
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PUBLISHER'S ‘DEPARTMENT. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SURDAY Scne SCnOOL Tit L TIMES, Published weekly | SOLD DIRECT TO 
clude postage. 


From ; iy 4 copies 
a to 9 copies to one addrees ............ 
“a to to 19 copies to one addfeas. 
2 copies or more to nage address...... 








" While the pe pers — a club, at above rates muat be 
age to one address, the publisher desires 
to have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 

that each club subscription be 
b a list of the —= and addresses 
of the persons who are to use the 

For twenty-five cents per con ay addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil mailed directly to 
the Individual addresses of the members of aclub. In 
this case, hago the papers for a club must al! go to 
ome poet oes ce, and the subscription must not be for 
lees one year. 

Additions may be made at any time toa —— at the 
same rate at which the club, as Arst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
— ions to expire at the same time with the club as 

nally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
vale tor the time of their subscriptions. 

oan papers for aclub, whether going In a package 

o address, or sent ‘separatel to the members of 
the. club, | be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscrt: 





| 1880 BEATTY’S _ 1881, 
HOLIDAY CREETIAG. 





THE PUBLIC, 








nc SRATT Y 


Ons ‘pties CABINET ORGANS. 


CHUBCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


RATT Y 


PIANO-FORTES. | 


GRAND SQUARE & UPRIGHT. 













Best and swoctest toned instruments in the World 


Orcans 1G Stops, “2 Knee Swells. 9) full acts of 
Golden Tongue Reeds. 5 Oct: vos. Walnut Case, 
French Veneering, Mandles, Lamp Stands 

ockeit for Music,extra large fancy Top.Beatty’ 4 
New Patent Stop Action,New Vox Celeste Stop. 
which isby far the sweetest and most perfect 
chat has even ay wo or th 
J gents price about 0. fw" My price aving no agents 
With Stool, Book, Music, boxed boxed & shipped Only $55. ‘ 


Moliday Greeting. Order now for Christmas and 





New Years Presents, Dont wait tillthe very last moment, 
Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. EL urge st 
assortment of Pianos and Org: ans — at are sold direct to 


the public, to be found in this count 


Organs 830 840 $50 $55 $600 565 $75 885 
to $1,000.22 to 33 stops Pianos $125 to $ a3 doe 


Wo. 5,000, A magnificent Org ran, J 4 Stone, 4 Set Reeds, only. 
2 2 Sac, No. 700, & uot reeds, 1 45 Stops, $58. Warranted. 


aa LATEST ILLUSTRATED € ATALOGUE 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
An English and aig School for both sexes. One 
f half nm . pee emies in New 
nee Situation ‘oat rely rural and healthful. Seven 
, including music and painting. , under 
conehens’s "of big aceese. he paymen 
vance covers the cost of tuition in the two principal 
courses, board, room, heating, library, reading-room, 
and chorch-sittin for the Winter term = 4 weeks, 
beginning December 8, Send for catalo 
M. STEEL "Principal. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. Music, 
on Drawing, etc. xpenses low. A school 
oes Mey Mone ten 4 and increasingly so. Begins Sept. 2. 

for Jatalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A.M., Prin, 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. . 
247 8S. Thirteenth St., rate BD 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. D., Principal. 
Iss LAIRD’S SaRkET for Young Ladies 
and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, Phila. 

will reopen September 13. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popular sweef 
Chocolate inthe market. I¢ 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 




























Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
German, Dorchester, Masse 


with beautiful Steel Pinte Engraving, Sent Free. 

Those desiring to ey “chaseare requested to Visit my factury 
here and select t 1¢ instrument in person, e 

St a Be sure to write me for Catalogue Iustrated Newspaper, Circular &c,Letore you decide ty purchaso elsewhere 





ae ary aaa 





Beware of imitations. 
t d state. dd orca , 
eERy pereea writing +0 renew either o singe - club _A rouse call on Lae F.BEATTY, Washington, New w Jersey. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
subscription, in conection with which his name has 





J i 


not re been known to the publisher, will please 
phe the n name of the person 3.4 whom the paper or 
have heretofore been sen 
Pilabecrivers wishing to occas The Times to their 
friends, can have er: copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LEBSON LEAF, A separate leat tor 











'tV. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. one 
CHURCH and SCHOOL SELLS. 


Sizes and Prices. 
Diam.of Wo’ t with Cost ot 
Bel. 


$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 


Trial Tip 3 months, 25c. 
with’chromo. 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 














Ser ipl Sicilia SAB 





4 
every «| | Wilustrated Journal, Poke iin's ; 
are one year ia #0 Devoted to Floral and Housshold Topies. No.6, 25in, . 230 Ibs. . . $25.00 Py 
Ys Gen 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken The newest Music with each No, No. 63¢ 27 in,, 340 Ibs... 36.00 
for less than one month. *| Bf —send for Preastam List to oa soim = 420 Ibe. ee 4 
s . 8, sg 
P| THE 1E SCHOLARS’ QU UARTERLY Contains the Les- ADAMS & BISHOP, Feet Pt, No.9, 33{n. 925 lbs. . , 130.00 
if lored j 
+ 


4 Beekman Bt., N. Y. 


Ss anae Send 3c. for Specimen of “Fret Sawyer’s . OK, 
638 —— v4 ADAMS eee IsHOP, 46 Beekman St.,N.Y. __ a 
OT 
= prepaid, 7 The Fay will be 


aoe ~ FREE SPECIMEN 


sinew’ artery, ries fou THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
ADVERTISING BATES. WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 ines to an inch), Coes eg During the past year no Sunday School Magazine has become so re as THE TEACHER, nor has 
noe n sothighly commended by the press and by prominent Sunday School Workers. 


tion, ‘Whether for one — or more, C 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


months of th gy! and 


ths there bei: — = roulation , together 
with a pressure ¢ of f ndve J mmotter vor for its columns, bes 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line, Advert ¥ YOU want a largo, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance paper; free 
from sectarianism, politics, controversy, advertisements, puffs, ou 7 ~ 4 bitters; 
containing pictures, stories, incidents, providences, answers music, 


Box 156. ( RUMSEY & ©0., 
es Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F ULLY 
WARRANTED, C atalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


4F 


if 
{ 

| 
+ 
4 








map, beautiful 
plotures, ap aR my ow eo, etc. 
a0 capleaene > rear (four quarters). --.... 
Bingle Pt — year Veg rd 
100 copies hree mont Tea ana auuarver) 


























GREAT BRITAIN. 
oster Row 


Mesars. Hodder n, 27 Paternoster 
London, E, C., wills vend ithe. American Sun Schoo! 
Tim es, post free, for to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shiilin, 
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Sercll saw Mater ie 
‘or cata 


TALLMAN & M MFADDEN-607 aiKer= 


ILA 
co "ie "Breceh: ever - a ’ 
ifles, & ltevolvers. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated C atalo, 











ments nning early in the year, but ones 
through November an Decembe r, will be charged 
the lncregeed rate sane for the eight issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices ~~ recat tye. leaded )in 


a 















Danpenmnes aol ion, 
Shceemmtageaeyiprearies| QF ioTSoace THE CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, ‘sis 
40 ante per line’ for each insertion at any season. fine paper, rm The. Rt g for young and old, send for The et intte ue. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or Adv ments - (@1 a year), an C) Littl ristian, Yon cts. a year). Both papers sent 3 months for °. POWNLL & SON. 238 Main Street, CINC INNATT.O© 
should be addressed to % cents. Specimens free. Splendid premium list. Or, a on and hundreds of other AGENTS WANTED im THE 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, remiums given to canvassers. Agents hey yee eve here. m said, ‘The 


—, ——— best p that me.” - 33 by 46 inehen. ‘our papers in one. 
ddress H. L. HASTINGS, Publisher, 4 % Cornhill, Boston; Mass. 


SCHAUFFLER’ S LESSON HELPS FOR, (88!. yy SEES 


thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 days, 
PUBLISHED BY THE another $38 in 2 days, another @27 in I day. 
freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars to nearest 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Boston. “Phliadelphia, a,j Oincnonil, Oho} 8 Loula Mo. 





_725 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. 





SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenail Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 














PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK, for Older Scholars. 
PILGRIM QUARTERLY. 
PILGRIM LESSON PAPERS. 





Please notice that the above are all edited by the well-known Sunday-school speaker and 
worker, Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, of the Olivet Mission, New York. 


VT eet 
eo a Send for samples to GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 
een ne| COTS IVL BIA. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION executed with prompti- 
tude and taste. References in all parts of the country. 
Circulars, giving full information, sent free, ad- 
dressing 
UMBRELLAS. 


Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 








P. 0, Box 4243, New York x City. None genuine unless 


FREE TO ALL.|| “omc 


“ COLUMBIA,” 
One of our New Illustrated 





Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 


swan, vo! = “7-1 Church Sets Complete 
most delicate garment in $35 to $500. | 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Altars, and Tables, of the most approved ow 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CaNnaL and 141 KRIEND Srs., Boston, Mass. 
‘ RICO 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience wet tor es or fer 








FAST COROR 


Catalogues, giving prices off | DROWN & CO., Makers. 
Plain v3 Set Risen atches, 
Chains, Spoons, Biv er Ware, 
t. $10.00 &c. Illustrations given are 
exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee quality 
throughout as represente 

Will send ring to any address 
(at our risk) on receipt of 
money, and 25 cts. additional 

, for registration. 

Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.09 — To give proper size, cut a hole 
as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for en 
graving either Initials, Name or Motto. ddress 


NA7 rm. Frendrick é Son, 


© Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
na” W ben writing, mention this paper. “Gal 


dripping. 














With New Improved 








ie use , they 


SO TNRIVALLED, 


ogues, 10 cents, 
} see: ~ eyo heey Ed., 76 cents, 
Splenaia Outfite s at Rojtam Prices # 




















IT PAYS tesco Paphos Erinuing Cramps, Sam. 
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November 27, 1880.] 








Ward & Driinmond s s 


BULLETIN. 
Christmas Carols, 1880, 


Contains gems from Millard, Sherwin, Danks, 
and others. 8 pages. Price, 92.00 per hundred 
The cheapest and best set of Carols published. 

mples, 5 cents, 


Christmas Carols, 1879, 


The large sale these had enables us to sell at $1.00 
per hundred. Only a few thousands left out of an 
edi.ion of 50,000. 


Golden Texts for 1881, with Bible Gems. 


Contains the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
Beatitudes, 23d Psaim, Books of the Old and New 
‘Testaments, a Short Catechism, and the Golden 
Tex's on the International Lessons. Bound in a 
handsome lithographed cover Price, $2.00 per 100. 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath School 


MONEY ENVELOPE for keeping class _ collec- 
tions, arranged for one year. Cloth lined. The 
most practical envelopein use. 50 cents per dozen. 


Superintendent’s Pocket Record, 


With space for names, addresses. etc., of 500 officers, 
teachers andscholars ; also, 52 pages ‘for condensed 
history of the schoo! for each Sunday in the year, 
etc.,eic. Bound in Russia, full flex., 75 cents, 


Texts of Sermons. 


A little hook of 52 pages, with proper pentane for 
Text in fali,ete. The idea is that each scholar ina 
Sunday-school have cne, and by being in atten- 
dance at church each Sunday record the Text, and 
next Sanday the teacher ions if correct. At end 
of year the scholar is entitled to a present. The 
book is returned to the scholar, making a nice little 
memento forthem. 5 cents. 


Teacher’s Class Book, 2 Years’ Minutes, 


Bound in cloth, round corners, red edges, 15 cents, 


Teacher’s Class Book, 1 Year’s Miputes. 


Bound in marbled paper covers, round corners, 


red edges, 6 cents. 
Pocket Roll Book, 


) 
Superintendents 
30 cents. 
5 
Infant Class Teacher’s Pocket Roll 
BOOK. 30 cents. 

Anything in the Sunday-school line you see adyer- 
tised in The Times or elsewhere that you want, write 
to us, for we can sup»oly. Our stock is complete, with 
a line of Sunday-school Books aud Requisitern. Sub- 
scriptions received for all the different Lesson Helps, 
Papers, etc. You can make one bill for all your 
needs. Orders promptly and carefully attended to. 
Give us a trial. 


Ward & Drummond, 


Successors to U. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


1881 THE 1881 


Book-Mark Lesson-List 


This Lesson-List, embodying in a convenient and 
unique form the ‘Lessons, Golden Texts, and 
Memory Verses selected by the Lesson Commit- 
tee, has received the ——— and hearty com. 
mendation of jeading rintendents and Sunda 
schoo! journals cy A the land. Our Lesson-L t 
meets a recognized and long-felt want, Every member 
of a Sunday-school needs a list of the current lessons, 
and one for the whole year is much more useful tha": 
a partial list, besides being cheaper. The Book-Mark 
Lesson- List, put into the Bible, is piwaya at hand when 
wanted. ait is invaluable for the reviews. aarit 
will help to bring Bibles lo school. g@prIt is useful as a 
reward, 

Printed in three styles, one of them with list of 
church services. For price-list and sample addresss, 

JOHN FAIRBANKS, 


46 Madison S8t., Chicago, In. 


Congregational 
Publishing Society, 


CONGREGATIONAL House, Boston. 


LESSON HELPS FOR 1881. 
Todd and Riddle’s Commentary. 


“The best Sunday-school Commentary in the mar- 
ket. It is scholarly, compact, sensible, useful.” — 
New York Independent. 

“All who have used this series of notes for the 
last two years will want the new volume, No 
single work with which we are acquainted is of 
like value with this for scholarly, fresh, and trust- 
worthy comments on the lessons of the year.’’— 
Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, 


Pilgrim Question Book, 


For Older Scholars. By Rev, A. F. Schaufiler. 


Little Pilgrim Question Book, 


For the Younger Scholars. By Mrs. William 
Barrows. 


“We do not know of any one who shows finer 
skill than Mrs, Barrows in framing questions for 
the little ones—questions at once strictly pertinent 
to the Scripture fesson, and suited to the mind of 
children. She can make a better Question Book 
than any We*®have ever yet seen,’’— Advance, Chi- 
cago. 


grim Quarterly, 


Edited by Rev. A. F. Schaufiier. 


Pilgrim Lesson Papers, 


Editor same as Quarterly, 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Papers. 


For the Little Ones, 


pj 


Illustrated 


Sunday-school Paper. 


THK WELE-SPRING 
ECHOES. 


Very popular. 


AND 
Published weekly. 


) P ’ ‘ 
Peloubet’s and Vincent’s Commentaries 
AND QUESTION ‘BOOKS, together with any of 
the various Lesson Helps published in the country, 
Supplied at Publishers’ lowest prices. Send for 
satoples to 
GEORGE P SMITH, Agent. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


MISSIONARY 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


COLORED DE 


DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


Needed. 
COLORS B BRIGHT 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE. 





NO TIME, 
Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE. 


These Designs are printed upon large sheets jof paper, 32x46 inches, in colors, ready for use. 


OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lasting im- 
pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, Address, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. |. 





= AND MISSES’ GOLD AND ENAMELED PENCIL AND CHARM Combinea 





Magic Pencil ieee. 
1 Teacher’s use. They are Neat, Compact, Durable, Convenie nt. 
Just the thing fora Sunday School Teache e. e pri my ioe, vd precente \Conventens,, 


ends are Rolled Gold Plate, the centre Black Enamel. 
them say 


better adapted for Scholars’ use, The MAGIC PENC 


price. Clean Stamps take 
og-Ver 


‘They are the best articles for the on ae they have seen. 


ress. 
v many c ommendatory letters have been received from those who have used these Pencils. 





Magic closed. (Exact size.) 








(Exact size.) 

Always Ready. The 
All who have seen 
The LADIES’ AND MISSES’ PENCIL is 


for Teachers and Adults, both Ladies and Gentlemen, Prices 
nts for the LADIES’ AND MISSES’, and $1 00 for the MAGIC 
MONEY WILL BE KEFEND DED if they do not prone. to be all that is remtpeonted. 


C PENCIL, each. The articles are GOOD, and 
Sent per mail free upon receipt of 
GOFF, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Ladies’ Pencils, 2 for ® cts; one dozen, $4.50. Magic Pencil, 2 fe Pencil, 2 for $1.75; one dozen, $10.00, 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT. 


TRADE MARK. 


1776. 





Established 1842. 


SPECIAL AWARD BY § 
NIAL COMMISSION. 


GENUINE ENGLISH 
PLUM PUDDING. 


TRADE MARK. 


CENTEN- 


1876. 





“ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S. 


It is prepared with the most ie care from the choicest materials. 


-ATMORE & SON, 141 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tier Consumption, Asthimey 


A NE TRE EATMENT Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys<« 
ache, eBility. Neuralgia, Kheumatism, 








=. pels 1 thronte a 


acts © DIRECTLY “pon, the 
HAS EFRECTED 'RE REMARKAGLE “CURES, which are 


eat ery me and caunaic centres, 


HAS B AS 8 A veer. BY Fi, Rey. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
















have been la: 


L 
Ay Sate power from many persons of h 
and intellizence."—Lutheran Observer, 


we Tie YS Ten, 
POPAINICTEREN RY INHALATION 





Kell wey. 8, Arthur, and others, who 
and to ats nm ‘we refer by 
venDo ‘SED! “ We have the moet 


mission, 
Py ve 


“The cures which ieee ‘been ob. 
ore like miracles than cases of natural 
“There is no doubt as to the genuine- 
treatment.”— Boston Journal of Commerce. 


T EATM NT contains two months’ supply, 
N HOME Bika wR te 


tise on Compound “Oxyen, ving t the eRe of this new 
discovery TA ? 159 record of most ee le cures. 


or i 


rs. STARKEY a P 


LEN, 
* 1109 onan tt Clerard St.. Philadelghta. Paes 





Columbia Bicycle, 


The Bicycle, as a perma- 
nent, practical road-vehicle, 
is an acknowledged fact, and 
the thousands in daily use are 
constantly increasing in num- 
bers. It combines apeed and 
endurance that no horse can 
equal, and for pleasure or 
health is far superior to any 
other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical pro- 
fession as a means of renew- 
ing health and streneth. as it 
brings into action almost every 
=. muscle of the body. Send 3c. 
Stamp for 24-page illustrated 
catalogue. containing  price- 
~ lists and full information. 


y THE POPE MF’G CO., 
/ Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


AGENIS WANIE EVERYWHERE to 


sell the best FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE ever invented. Wil! knit a 
pair of stoc kings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to THe TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 Wesgirgcon t St., Boston, Mass. — 


















In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser r, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisemeni in The Sunday School Times, 








THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S 


d for full dese: ription, also of variety ot Styles of 


S. S. CHAIR. 
lace pattern Settee rs, and everything for gen- 
eral ofan Puente Dustless Ora ‘ons, etc. 

ER, PRATT, & GO., 


19 Bond St.. New ¥ ORK. 518 ARC H ST., PHILAD’a, 


GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL! 


To-day, no one is compelled to 
dress in a cold room, but can find 
it warm, and his coffee boiled be- 
fore rising. This clock does the 
work, wakens you 
: > at the same time, 
~y¥ adds one hour of solid com- 
fort to every day of your life, and 
saves you worlds of trouble. Cir- 
culars free. Mention this paper, 


PATENT CLOCK WORKS, Terre Haute, Ind. 


“TI endorse all the inventor claims.’—W. M. 
Darwood, Pastor Asbury Church, Terre Haute, Fy 
the Order of Service found in The Scholars’ 


Quarter:y. Issued in ~~ form at 75 cents 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. _ 

























Suitable for Knitting Btockings, Mittens, 
Wristers, Edgings, and other articles, Put up 
on half-ounce balls in black, white, and colors. 
An illustrated book of 32 pages, containing 
rules for Knitting Florence Silk, sent by mail 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CoO., 


FLORENCE, MASS. 

Brilliancy aud uw ability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size in thread, with softness of finish and 
freedom from all deleterious dyestuffs, are the quali- 
ties which have established the reputation of the 
Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has met with 
favorable consideration. It is for sale by dealers in 
fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask tor it, and do not 
allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Roofing, Felts, | ; | Slate Mantels 
Pitch, Slate- ROOF s | $peep tpg 
Dust, &c., Tin, 


siate, or Feit) MANTELS | tpwer as 
Roofs laid. | cae giennes 
PAINTS | tnsroorraint 

L use, 


a@@ Circulars free, 


WILLIS BARTLETT, A 
® South Second Street, Philadelphia 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 


convinced. 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
O16 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AU AU MA dae 
Eye Glass Ho.der 


Winds up cord cr a 
ows position of 
reeled up. No break iy ot 


glasses; very handy. Thou- 
sands — in use. By mail 


2% cen 
KETCH AM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR _MERCHANT FOR 








They are NOT nent out all over the count: 


to be 
sold on COMMISSION. The: we Oy are NOT put up in Fancy 
PICTURE PapxEss, illustrating improbable vegetables. 
They are NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
RE grown by the qupecemsers on their own FARMS in 
Pennsylvania, Vi ew Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
They ARE put up a plain paper, Pt the lowest cost, 
The purchaser, therefore, pays for SEED, and not for 
fancy paper and printing. They ARE sold by BE- 
SPECTABLE Merchants, Druggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
Buy THEM OUTRIGHT, because they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
They ARE to be had in any quantity Sy pers—Iin i 
tb. BE. peckages, in pints of Peas, Beam, and Corn, or in 
~~ YOUR MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
headquarters. In writing, please a 8S. Times. 
DAVID LANDRETH & 8 


21 and 28 South 6th Bt.. Philsdetpnia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Hire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORA TED 1825. 

CAPITAL eee ASSETS, §$2,011,412.11, 
N DEVEREUX, President, 

{oH a, we tf LL Becretary.’ 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


ry ] > r 
THE |} ENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, §$7,031,318.84, 

THE PENN tsa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All™policies non-iorfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H.S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTERBROOK’S Sens: 


PENS. 






The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

_Works, ( ‘amden, N N. J. 


26 John St., New York 
oT mae a aes WILL NOT 


Witt WIND \—-ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


BY Watchmak By mall, 30c. Circular 
SOLD. J.8. Brnom 400.4 By Dey Street, N.Y, 
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TOUTE PTT TT 


Drrtomsati aLOUTEITS: 


The Greatest Variety in One Establishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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WRITETHE ADDRESS ONTHIS SIDE-THE MESSAGE ON THE OTHEBA 








ADDRESSA POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. — 
Jf torLadies goods,write on it as follows. = 


Ph, ihe Lv. 








rad mre yor - Hew lumber 
Sree SM idtralid/ Puee - 
Lish-for Fall anc Weutor 1880, 


(Name) 








(Town) 





(County ) 
(State ) 





If for gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 

In either case you will receive the book by return mail. It tells how to 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 
and refund of money if not suited in every particular, 

The distance makes no difference. Wesend goods and samples to every 
State and Territory. 


LU 














ou 
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~ CHRISTMAS WALL TEXTS, — 


Highly Nluminated, for church or Sunday-school decorations, Four long Wall Texts—size 683x 
13¢ inches each—with the following texts: 


“Glory to God in the Highest,” 

“On Earth Peace, Goodwill towards Men,” 
‘Unto Us is Born a Saviour,” 

“ Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings.” 


Also a pair of Illuminated Texts, with Garlands of Flowers and Fruit—size 343x183 
inches each—with the words: “A Merry Christmas to You All,” “A Happy New 
Year to Every One.” Price for the entire series, Five Dollars. Will’ be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marcus Ward's Illuminated Sunday-school Reward Cards 
IN HANDSOME WRAPPERS. 


BEES FROM FHE BIBLE. Twelve floral cardson | STRENGTH IN STILLNESS ; or, Rest in the For- 
various colored grounds, with twelve monitory tress for Christ’s Faithful Soldi rs. Twelve floral 
tex 8. Price, 25 cents. cards, with texts selec’ by Frances Ridley 


SAYINGS OF OUR LORD Twelve floral cards on Sar Pee 
yelve flora’ 
hack grounds, with selections from Holy Scripture. SACRED THOUGHTS IN VERSE, Twelve floral 
Price, 25 cents. cards, with black grounds, selections from Lyte, 


BLESSINGS OF OUR LORD. Ba: ty) ones Watts, Montgomery, and others. Price, 40 cents. 

, eas al 5 
Price, 25 cents. me eae HYMNS FOR THE LAMBS OF CHRIST'S FLOCK. 
Twelve cards, of birds and flowers, on silver and 
gold grounds, for children. Price, 40 cents. 


MOTH LESSONS. Twelve cards of moths. on em- 
bossed silver > ounds, with texts selected by 
Frances Ridley Havergal. Price, 25 cents. 


ONTELY MUSINGS. Twelve illuminated ca ds, 
h descriptive and entertaining notes concern- 
sh birds and flowers. Price, 40 cents. 
A PACKET OF POESY. Twelve floral cards, printed 
in colors on dark grounds. Price, 40 cen 
Ore STONES. Twelve floral cards with 
Be re Ee eatent. (Menta selected by Frances Ridley Havergal. Price, 
No. 3. Promises—New Testament. | Scents. 


Price, per packet, 25 cents. | PRAYERS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Twelve 
| rayers from Scripture, selected by Frances Ridley 








FLORAL REWARD CARDS. Twentv-four deco- 
rated texts in gold and colors. Price, 25 cents. 


BIBtr PICTURES. Twelve cards. Scenes from the 
g sWpemess with appropriate descriptive notes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


HISTORY OF OUR LORD. Twelve cardssam~- style 
asabove. Price, 25 cents, 


PROVERBS AND PROMISES. Three packets of 
floral cards. Twelve in each, as tollows: 


SACRED SELB Ome. Tosire Bin Liemivated } vergal. Price, 25 cents. 
mn Verses se or: rders on 
roel. ce, 25 cents. a | WITH THY ’  Karnest work and hearty 


Rey: Eight tora: ca. ith texts and verses by 
ev. F. Langbridge. Price, 25 cents. 


rgal. ‘Pri SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 
ave FEE, SS Cons Twelve illuminated hymn cards on gold grounds. 
LEAVES FROM.THE BOOK OF LIFE. Twelvetexts,| Price, 25 cents. 


illuminated after the manner of religious Manu- | Roy AL PRECEPTS, OR, LAWS FOR THE KING'S 
scripts of the fifteenth century. Price, 2. cents. HOUSEHOLD. ‘Twelve floral cards. selected by 


ran i 
ROYAL PATHWAYS FOR THE KING'S PIL- France aaa Sregs.” Puen ree 
GRIMS. Twelve floral reward cards, with texts FINGER POSTS ON THE HBEAVENWARD WAY. 
selected by Frances Ridley Havergal. Price, 25 Twelve illuminated tn “+ gag from Scripture on 
cents. ° various-colored groun Price, 25 cents. 


ROYAL ACTS, or What God is Doing for Us. Twelve 
floral cards, “ith texts emectes by Frances Ridley 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The above or: -five packets of Sunday-school Cards, amounting to Seven Dollars, and 
complete set of Wall Texts, we will furnish for TEN DOLLARS. They may be obtained from 
the Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you will 
oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Terms of Subscription—Frem 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 
copies, in a package te one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a 
package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to 
one address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken 
for any portion of ayear at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at above 
rates must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each 
club subscription be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons 
who are to yse the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, the 
papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the members of a 
club. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post-office, 
and the subscription must not be for less than one year. The papers for the 
entire club must be sent either to the individual addresses (at this additional 
charge of 25 cents per copy), or else in a package to one address. The papers 
cannot be sent partly in a package to one address and partly to individual 
addresses. 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


This publication has a circulation of 140,000 copies. It is published in both 
the United States and Great Britain, and is used by schools of all denomina- 
tions. The number for the first quarter of 1881 will contain, besides its large 
amount of lesson matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full-page 
engraving, and eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns, with music. 

Price for 1881.—Tue ScHoLars’ QuARTERLY is published every three 
months. The price of it for 1881 will be 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred 
copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, 
three months, seven cents each. To supply a class would cost: For five scholars, 
one year, $1.25 ; three months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2. 50 ; three 
months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen ony 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


THE WEEKLY Lesson Lear furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate 
sheet by itself. The leaves for each month are sent by mail in ample time for 
distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, or 60 cents a month, 
and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Considering 
the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its prepara- 
tion, this is the cheapest Leann Leaf in use. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 


Two scriptural Christmas Exercises, that can easily be used by any school, 
have been printed in pamphlet form, and either of them will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. The title of 
one is “ The Wonderful ;” of the other, “ The Gift of Gifts.” A specimen copy 
of each will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


“THE LESSON CALENDAR * 


Every Sunday-school teacher will want to give to his or her scholars ‘‘ The Lesson Calendar” 
for 1881. It is something entirely new, and will do much to secure lesson study at home. Hang- 
ing upon the wall of a scholar’s room, it will be a daily reminder and help. The Lesson 
Calendar is in the form of a pad, containing 52 leaves—one leaf for each week of the year. On 
each leaf stands out prominently the month, days of the week, and days of the month. There’ 
are also given the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses of the lesson, a few leading 
questions on the lesson, the Golden Text, and the Topic and Outline. The pad is placed upon a 
handsome cardboard background, which adds to the attractiveness of this new scholar’s-help. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 25 cents each. 


ADOOT JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTHLY CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Packed full of EN penta Quotations and Illustrations each hay weit on each of the International 
8. 8. Lessons, besides y for Prayer-meeting and Pulpit use. Vol. , ls now ready. One ‘Dollar per 
year; 2 canta for three Se maeithe ; 10 cents singly. 


HOWARD G GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfieid Street, Boston 


~ DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ORGUINETTES, FOR CHURCHES, 
$8 to $30. PARLOR, etc. 


- Organs & Pianos played 

s either automatically or 
child can play any _ a on the keyboard, from 
music whatever. ' ~ $60 to $2500. 














WILLIAM BLASIUS, 921 and 923 3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dress. J.8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 29 Rose 8 
Window Springs 
Mention paper. 
ient. simpie, and durable. Sample, 4 
ry, York Co., Pa. — 4 full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Saw 





Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday S<1.col T!mes holds '*self responsible for the character of the advertisements ii contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through /raudulent advertisements in its columns. 


|. FAHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISE sent free to 
HOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, AND OTHER 
Prices free. 
Lock end support upper and lower bene vane hw hme we 
10e. ; one dozen, $1, by mail. @ 
Lewisber Blades 10 cents per dozen, free by mail. Send for price 
Circulars give full instructions. 


HH Al Mi M Oo \N D’ 3 A / any Ganday-s school worker. Send for itin time. 4d- 
/ fruit trees ey ¢ foots t bottom prices. 
RS Johns on, Stockley, Del. 
sashes—all sizes. Are very Sample, 4 SORRENTO ‘WOODS. | 
dt 
W. 8. HAMMOND, 
list. GEORGE M..WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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